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THE WATER-ELF. 


A water-fairy sat and play’d 
Within the lustrous darkness made 
By the tall rushes’ tangled shade. 


He had a harp of subtle power; 
And often, at the evening hour, 
Sang loudly in his sedgy bower. 


He told of sailors’ weltering graves, 
Of caverns which the pearl-fish paves, 
And gentle demons in the waves: 


And of the rushing orbs, moon-bright— 
Large splendours of the deep—that iight 
The floating, dark-blue water-night :— 


Aspects flashing, swift, and free ; 
And of marvellous shapes, that be 
In the still places of the sea: 


And of translucent rivers, where 
The naiads loose their glittering hair, 
Half robed in tresses, and half bare; 


And, stretching upward to the brink, 
Their cold white arms in fetters link 
About some youth who stoops to drink. 


The Elf, whose voice and instrument 
These wondrous tales with twilight blent, 
Was loving at heart, and innocent. 


And, as he play’d and sang, the lake 
Heaved ; and the ny half awake, 
A sleepy sort of sound would make. 


But once some children hither came, 
Just as the sunset’s upward aim 
Flush’d monumental clouds with flame. 


And, standing close upon the brim 
Of the E£lf’s bower, all watery’ dim, 
They laugh’d, and threw hard words at him ; 


Crying, ‘‘ Old brazen devil! know, 
*T were better if you wail’d for woe. 
You fell from Heaven long ago, 


** And cannot climb back to your place; 
For the men who carry agrave face, 
Say you have never a chance of grace.’’ 


The music droop’d, as though in sleep ; 
And from his bower, close aad deep, 
The Fairy was heard to moan and weep, 


Lamenting, like a five years’ child, 
Fill’d with strange sorrow, and yet mild, 
With its own grief half reconcil'd. 


The scorners felt rebuked, and fled 
Straight to their father, struck with dread, 
And told him all that they had said. 


He—wise, and therefore kind—did cling 
To that great love for every thing 
Which cometh of much pondering : 


Love that is pure and fresh as light, 
And rich with the wide-clasping sight 
~Of knowledge, that makes love infinite. 


Therefore he rose, and went straightway 
Along the meadows silvery-gray 
With evening, tow’rds the mournful Fay ; 


And rais’d his voice across the lake, 
And cried, ‘Oh, gentle Spirit! take 
Thy harp again, and let it wake. 


‘* Heaven’s love, like its own air, is thrown 
Round all, and was not meant alone 
For the mere life of flesh and bone. 


“«« Whate’er from largely-vital earth, 
Mother of many kinds, has birth— 
Fairies that guard the household hearth, 


‘** Elves of old woods and fields divine, 
And brown-bright goblins of the mine; 
With what the waters crystalline 


“*Engender ; spirits in air that flee, 
And rock-crown’d genii of the sea— 
All rest in-God’s smooth round, as we. ' 


** All shapes that creep, swim, fly, or run, 
Are from the same clear substance spun : 
The elemental heavens are one.” 


He ceas’d. The ripples softly stirr’d 
And the Elf’s melee ton woe Ny oT 


In sudden sparkles, like a bird.' 


That sharp joy past; and, at the close, 
A mist of milder music rose 


Out of the waters’ flat repose. 


The stars came forth, gold-bright, yet chill ; 
And evening, o'er the eastern hill, 
Deepen’d to night, and all was still. 


Yet even when the world lay stark 
»Tn-sleep, and none was there to mark, 
Tkat music went up through the dark, 


a 


And touch’d the morning’s portal white ; 
Like odours, in their viewless might, 
Filling the solemn wastes of night. 





, THE DE/‘LER IN WISDOM. 


In England, when you place yourself under the hands of a barber, 
he usually chatters politics; in the East, he tells youa story. While 
I was having my head shaved in Cairo, the operator told me the follow- 
ing tale :— 

A the city of Cairo, near the Bab el Fontonah, once dwelt a man, a 
saddle-maker, named Radawan, who had a young wife and one son. 
He was of a timid disposition, and was much respected by his neigh- 
bours. The great delight of his heart was, on returning from his 
shop precisely at sunset, tu find his house set in order,—a sleek black 
servant lad ready to open the door; a fat black cook giving the last 
turn with a wooden spoon, to the stew; his plump little wife half-way 


his fists in an old carved cradle inone corner of theleewan. Then did 
Radawan feel that he was a little prince, that he had his dominions and 
his subjects more obedient than those of many a mighty monarch ; and 
that he was looked up to with love, not unmixed with a spice of awe ; 
for, like many timid men, Radawan liked sometimes to fancy himself 
fierce and tyrannical. ; 

We are going to introduce him in one of his most overbearing moods. 
He Abed one evening, the little courtyard of his house, imitating, as 
far as his placid countenace would allow, the awful glance which he 
had observed on the visage of the Head of the Police, as he rode 
through the bazaars, that day, preceded by criers, offering mighty re- 
wards for the discovery of certain robbers and murderers who had 
lately been exercising their dreadful trade with impunity. The sleek 
boy, being no physiognomist, received him with familiar welcome ; the fat 
cook bawled out from the kitchen-door that the kababs were done to a 
nicety. But his assumed sterness did not relax, and he ascended the 
stairs with a slow and stately step. As usual, he met his plump little 
wife in the dark, and his dignity was half disturbed by a girlish em- 
brace. Yet he only slightly swept the offered cheek with his compres- 
sed lips, and, continuing to ascend, entered the saloon, pretended not 
to glance at the cradle, sitting down, in a rigid attitude, in his accus- 
tomed corner of the Divan. : P ; 
Ayesha did not care a fig for these grand airs; and busied herself in 
preparing the supper, without so niuch as askiag her lord what ailed 
fim. “‘Radawan began to feel uneasy ; he perpetually shifted his posi- 
tion, called for a pipe in a tone intended to be authoritative, and looked 
very hard at the little clenched hands which he saw fighting with the 
air close by. Still, he had determined to play the tyrant that evening, 
and, in trying to look awful, twisted his meek face into so many gri- 
maces, that Ayesha, as she tripped by, could not forbear laughing. 

‘* Why laughest thou, woman ?” said Radawan, succeeding at length, 
in curving his brows into a real frown. ‘ Where is the respect due to 
my beard?” : bag 

‘“* Thy beard, O master!” cried the impudent little woman, twisting 
one of her hands into that sacred appendage, and putting the other 
round his neck. ‘*‘ When have I ever wanted in respect to it? especially 
since, by the advice of thy neighbour Saad, thou hast let it grow until 
it is as long as little Ali, there.” 

«0 woman!” replied Radawan, trying to repulse her. ‘‘ Scoff not at 
the advice of neighbour Saad; but listen to what he has told me to- 
day. He says it is absurd for aman of my standing to be content with 
one wife; and has offered me his daughter—a sweet virgin, straight as 
a wand, with eyes like gazelles, a nose like a pillar of silver, a mouth 
like a rosebud——But, what aileth thee, woman? ” 

Ayesha started back, and remained standing before her husband 
with a countenance so charged with anger, a form so trembling with 
emotion, that, had he observed it, he would certainly have been tright- 
ened out of his wits. It was some time before Ayesha could speak ; 
but at length she said :— 

** And did he tell thee all this of his daughter? Why, I have seen 
her at the bath—she is pale, one-eyed, flat-nosed, big-mouthed, crook- 
ed, and thin (here she glanced at her own somewhat fully developed 
form). Never mind, however, Radawan. Marry as many wives as you 
please ; only remember—if you bring them home here,'I will kill them 
on kill you, then kill myself, and then—yes, then—I will kill 

a ! ” 

At this terrific threat Radawan became very white, murmured that he 
was only joking ; as, indeed, he was, in a way; and soon afterwards 
found his beard in the hands of that identical little offspring whose life 
one must suppose to have been saved by a promised abstinexce from 
polygamy. nfortunately for him, his skin was remarkably tender ; 
and the affectionate tugs to which he was subjected—but of which, un- 
der the circumstances, he dared not complain—brought the tears into 
his eyes, and produced a variety of facial contortions, which the baby— 
innocent thing !—believed to be made wholly and solely for its es, ecial 
amusement. Ayesha, who understood the case better, and hau not 
quite suppressed her indignation, smiled maliciously at the punishment 
her lord was undergoing ; and fairly danced with delight when, unable 
any longer to endure the pain, Radawan roared to be released. 

After this they supped comfortably: Ayesha pretending, at first, 
humbly to serve the great-souled Radawan; but at length, with an au- 
dacity not common among Muslim women, sat down by his side. They 
had become quite merry, when, suddenly, a loud shriek disturbed them, 
and the fat cook rushed in. ‘‘O master! O mistress!” she cried ; 
‘*there isa dead man—a murdered man—in the court.” For some time 
the husband and wife could neither speak nor move. Atlength, how- 
ever, each taking a light, they went forth into the gallery ; and, look- 
ing down, beheld sure enough, the corpse of a man, with a large wound 
in the forehead, lying in the very centre of the court. At the same 
moment loud knocks were heard without, lights flashed in through the 
windows, and numerous stern voices called aloud to open. 

Radawan lost all presence of mind, and thought of nothing but 
flight; by no means an absurd expedient; for in the East, the fac of 
& dead body being found in the house, would infallibly condemn him, 
especially as so many criminals had lately escaped with impunity. 
Hurriedly embracing his wife Radawan rushed up to the roof of his 
house, expecting to be able to pass along to that of a neighbour, and 
through that to make his way to the street. In his hurry, he had for- 
gotten that he had himself caused a lofty strong paling to be erected, in 
order to prevent people from stealing his fowls. After vainly endeay- 
ouring to break through this. he returned, scarcely knowing what he 
did; and, happening to glance over the parapet, saw that the street 
was filled with soldiers, and that the Head of the Police himself was 
there. This sight gave him the courage of despair. A narrow street 
separated him from a house somewhat less lofty than hisown. He 
cleared it at a bound ; and, as he alighted in safety, heard the cragh of 
his own door ; it wasat length burst in. Fear winged him. He ran along 
the roofs like a cat, reached a ruin through which he scrambled down 





down the staircase to meet him; and his chubby little baby gnawing | 


into the street; and hastening through several narrow dark lanes, 
reached the city wall. With wonderful energy for him, he untwisted 
the linen of his turban, tied it fast to a projecting stone, let himself 
half-way down, then ae ; felt a little stunned; but, recovering, 
took to his heels, and found himself in the city of tombs. 

The Arab Story-Tellers say, perhaps in their love for the marvellous 
and the supernatural, that Radawan fell asleep in one of the ruined 
tombs, and was found by the genius of the place, an ugly whimsical 
monster, by whom he was transported in a second to the gates of Damas- 
cus. Perhaps it was so; perhaps Radawan joined a caravan he ob- 
served next morning starting for Syria ; any how, at the chief city of 
Syr.a, he arrived, without encountering any particular adventures. 

It happened that the saddler’s entire stock of cash consisted of the 
proceeds of his day’s sales. Waen this was exhausted, he took, with 
the resignation peculiar to the East, to begging, and might have re- 
mained a beggar all his life, had he not one day entered a spacious 
mansion situated in the suburbs of the city. e cried out as he ad- 
| vanced, ‘“*I am hungry, O Lord!” but seeing no living soul to inter- 
rupt him, continued to penetrate into the house. At length he came to 
a retired apartment, where he saw an old man absorbed in meditation, 
surrounded with ancient books and strangeinstruments. Two or three 
times Radawan repeated his cry, each time in a louder key, before his 
presence was noticed. The old man at last looked up and said :— 

** My son, who art thou?” 

r Lomo explained that he was a beggar, and had found the house 
eserted., 

** Thus it is,” said the old man. ‘* Whilst I meditate, my servants, 
knowing that I shall not watch their movements, either go forth to 
amuse themselves or to sleep.” 

“OQ master!” quoth Radawan, boldly, “may I suggest to thee a 
remedy ?”’ 

** You may.”’ 

‘* Appoint, then, a wise, prudent, honest, stern man to be the super- 
visor of thy servants—one who uniteth benevolence with fierceness of 
disposition ; one who will be generous to reward, but swift to punish ; 
and by the terror of whose looks alone obedience may be énforced.” 

‘* Where, O stranger, may I find such a treasure?” asked the 
sage. 
** Lo!” cried the saddler, with astonishing courage, ‘‘such a man’ 


standeth before thee!” 
much at these words; for Radawan had grown 


The old man lau 

so humble-lookimg am4 meek in adversity, that a turtle-dove would 
e been alarme@-at his :- Phe old-mear replied -— — 

** Thou art @ strange fellow. Sit down, and tell me thy story.” 

_ Radawan did as he was desired ; and the host, having listened atten- 
tively, said, ~« It is well. I will appoint thee supervisor of my servants; 
but | pray thee,” he continued smiling, ‘‘ endeavour to moderate the 
ferocity of thy appearance; for my servants have been accustomed to 
gentle treatment, and the severity, pride, and majesty of thy looks 
might too much appal them.” 

Radawan was delighted at the success of this interview, and promised 
to manifest his native fierceness as little as possible. He succeeded so 
well, that the servants, who had been first disgusted with the appoint- 
ment, soon found that they led an easier life than ever; for the vener- 
able Abou Kasim, relying, or pretending to rely, on the vigilance of 
bc supervisor, shut himself up fer whole weeks in his room to meditate 
alone. 

A year passed. What with presents and salary and some little - 
ulations he had made, Radawan found himeeif matter of six thoarkad 
pieces of gold. He now began to think of his plump little wife and his 
chubby little baby, and longed to return, even at the risk of his life. — 
bod day, therefore, he broke the subject to his master, who re- 
plied :— 

‘* My son I have conceived a great affection for thee, although I do 
not find thy ferocity of the avail that I anticipated. I would willingly 
keep thee with me; but thy reasons for returning are strong, and I do 
not think thou hast now much to fear.” 

So Radawan uetermined to return to Cairo; but before he went, he 
desired to satisfy his curiosity about his master; for he had never 
been able to learn who he was, or whence he derived his wealth. With 
an assurance, therefore, derived from his simplicity, he stated what he 
desired to know. Abou Kasim was not offended, but replied :— 

“1 cannot relate to thee my story. It would be toolong. I will tell 
thee, however, my occupation ;—I am a Dealer in Wisdom.” 

**Is wisdom of ready sale?” inquired Radawan, a little puzzled. 

** Not very ; and therefore I am obliged to sell it at a high price. I 
charge a thousand pieces of gold for every maxim.” 

** Master,” replied Radawan, ‘ I have six thousand pieces of gold.— 
Take one thousand and sell me a maxim.” 

Abou Kasim took the money, and answered, 

** Avoid bye-roads.” 

Then the fierce supervisor put another thousand pieces of gold into 
his hand, and received in return this saying— 

** Ask only about what concerns thee.” 

A third thousand purchased the following sentence — 

** Think before acting.” 

** Now,” said Radawan, ‘I have invested half my capital in wisdom; 
the rest I will keep for my necessities.” 

At parting Abou Kasim, instead of giving him a handsome present 
as he expected, put into his hands a large loaf of bread, on which he 
told him to make his first supper, on arriving at his home. However, 
Radawan was grateful for the kindness he had received, kissed his 
master’s hand at parting, and went his way rejoicing in his newly ac- 
quired wisdom, which he was very anxious of an oppurtunity for pras- 
tising. He thought it best to journey in part by sea, so he embarked 
at Jaffa, and after a stormy passage arrived at length in the city of 
Alexandria. 

Having rested one day, he resolved to start immediately for Cairo, by 
way of Kosetta and the Nile, then the regular route. Some travellers 
advised him strongly to go all the way by land; and as they showed 
that the journey could be thus performed more rapidly than by water, 
he was about to consent, when he remembered the first maxim he had 
bought—*« Avoid bye-roads.” So he refused the proposition, and car- 
rying out his original plan, reached Cairo in safety one evening after 
the closing of the gates. On turning away to seek for a place of rest 
for the night, he met a man in rags. He sxon recognised him to be one 
of the travellers who had tried to persuade him to accompany them; 
and learned that the overland pes had been attacked by robbers, who 
had seized everything they had, and slain all except this one. Radawan 
silently turned his face to the East, and uttered a short thanksgiviog, 
saying, ‘‘ I thank thee, O Prophet, (whose name be exalted), for the 
wisdom thou hast sent me by the servant, Abou Kasim.” 

Then the two went their several ways, seeking for a place in which 
they might sleep. The traveller, having nothing to lose, lay down 
under a tree; but Radawan, who had not left his money in the boat, 
wandered about until he saw & mansion standing in a fair garden.— 
He approached, and knocked at the door, whieh, after a little time, wag 
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opened by « tall man of stern aaports who, however, on hearing what 
he required, bade him enter and make himself at home. When the door 
was closed, Radawan’s heart misgave him. He feared he had entered 
a robber’s den ; for the man was armed with a sword and pistols, and 
there was no sign of any other person living in the house. However, 
it was now too late to retreat, and he followed his host into a large 

ent, around which were ranged, to his dismay, a long row of 
grinning human heads. A momentary impulse urged him to inquire 
what they meant; but the sage’s second maxim—* Ask only about 
what concerns thee,”—checked him, and he continued in the steps of 
the stern man until he came to an elegant chamber, where a supper 
‘was laid out. He was now invited to sit, and presently there appeared 
to attend on him a beautiful maiden, who was blind; not by the decrees 
of nature, but evidently by the violence of man. Radawan was now 
racked by intense curiosity ; but he suppressed all outward sign of it, 
and ate and drank with his host as if not as Seepenetle had met his 
eyes. Thus they passed an hour, after which Radawan spent the night 
comfortably ; and, rising early next morning, prepared to depart. 

As he was about to go, the master of the house called him back and 
eaid: * Verily, thou art a wise man ; and thy wisdom bath saved thy 
life. Know that all those heads which thou hast seen are the heads of 
impertinent questioners, whom I received ray nh and who could 
not control their curiosity respecting the maiden with her eyes put out. 
Thou shalt know all, because thou hast been silent. The maiden is my 
sister. I saw thee look with pity on her; but if thou knewest her hor- 
rible wickedness, thou wouldst loathe her and pity me.”—Here the 
barber grew again tedious, in telling the story of the blind maiden. It 
is too revolting for repetition. At its conclusion the mysterious bro- 
ther said: «Go now, Radawan; and it will be some comfort for thee 
to know without askiog that which thou shouldst have kuown if thou 
hadst asked, because, in this latter case, after I had told my story I 
would have slain thee without hesitation.” 

Radawan accordingly went forth rejoicing from that house; and, 
turning to the East, he again blessed the Prophet, saying, ‘‘I thank 
thee, O Prophet, (whose name be exalted), for the wisdom thou hast 
sent me by thy servant Abou Kasim.” 

He then hastened to the city-gates. They had long been open, anda 
busy crowd were pouring in and out. His first thought was to proceed 
at once to his own house ; but he reflected that possibly great changes 
had taken place—it might even be that Ayesha had forgotten him, or, 
supposing him dead, had taken another husband. So he first went to 
the shop of a barber in the neighbourhood, and being much changed by 
travel, was not recognised. Here he managed to draw the conversation, 
by degrees, to the subject that so much interested him, and learned, to 
his great su , that his absence had been unnecessary. The dead 
man that had frightened him away was one of a band of robbers, who 
had been surprised by the guard, wounded, and chased. Finding that 
he could not outstrip his pursuers, he had been seen to turn into the 
first open door that appeared; and was supposed to have drawn the 
bolts, and then gone to lie down and die in the court. 

** However,” added the barber, maliciously, ‘* the young wife of the 
runaway was probably delighted with the accident. Radawan was a 
aa little fool, and must have teased her prodigiously. I am told 

¢ has several admirers.” 

The barber would no doubt have said a great deal more; but Rada- 
wan, keeping his lips véry close together, got up and walked away. 
He next went into a coffee-house, where the master told him that 
Ayesha was regularly visited by a lover; that the death of Radawan 
had been reported, and that a marriage would shortly take place. 
The poor husband, all the while burning with love for his plump little 
wife, was sorely perplexed by the idle stories, and many others much 
worse; and seriously reflected whether it was just in him to come to 
life again in that sudden manner. Having meditated alone for an hour 
or so, he resolved to disguise himself as a beggar, and thus penetrate 
into his own house. It was, perhaps, inconsistent with his milder re- 
fiections, that he concealed a sword under his rags; but he determined 
not to use it, unless something very abominable met his eye. In dila- 
pidated garments he reached the house, and managed to slip into the 
court, and up stairs into the gallery, without being observed. Sud- 
denly, he heard a voice from a dark room saying, in a tender tone, 
“* Wilt thou come backsoon?” The only answer seemed to be a shower 
of kisses. The world became bleck before Radawan’s face. He laid 
his hand on the hilt of his sword; and, really ferocious for the first 


—— 


sisted at the commencement by & sour gentleman in a flaxen wig and 

n spectacles, is of course the grim mouthpiece through which Mr, 
Ticen pours the amauris liquidus of his unpent wrath upon the de- 
voted heads of the oppressors of his country. Truly a terrible fel- 
low, if one were to believe him in serious earnest, is this tremendous 
captain— 


** Through Connaught, Leinster, Ulster, Munster, 
He’s the boy to make the fun stir.” 


But to take him at his word would be a very great mistake indeed, and 
especially, we are sure, annoying, if not alarming to himself. He is 
not half such a terrible desperado as he looks, for all his cut-throat- 
looking beard and whiskers. They are shams put on for the nonce to 
hide a decidedly festive physiognomy—* a mouth good-humoured, with 
dimples, and a nose not aquiline, but,” says the literal painter, “ with 
a character of scenting feasts and orchards.” These are not the fea- 
tures of men fitted to the pulling down of strongholds and plucking 
king’s by the beard. In truth, rebellion was never at all in Mr. 
Moore’s line. It lay in his way; he foolishly stumbled over it; 
and instantly cut its acquaintanee, except in so far asa pretty song 
or musical sentiment may be held to constitute the continuance of a 
tender and fragile connection. A poet less likely than Moore to kindle 
a nation into a blaze never before existed. ‘‘ Revolutions,” said Na- 

leon, ** are not made with rose-water.” Nor with rose-verse neither, 
ortunately, or the Bard of Erin might have found himself suddenly 
raised upon bucklers to a position in which he would have made the 
strangest figure, and one too as difficult to get down from as to climb 
up to. Happily, much of the injustice of which Captain Rock is made 
to declaim so scholarly against has been remedied since the book was 
written ; and as the irritating memories of the dead and buried past, 
fade away, we may hope to see no more editions of a gentleman who, 
however amiably disposed in reality, certainly talks in a very fierce 
and alarming manner. The style of the book, moreover, proves very 
clearly that its author, unlike Moliére’s ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
had not been talking prose all his life; for intelligible, honest prose 
it is not. Neither is it verse; for the lines are not cut into quantities 
and rhymed, but it has all the tropes and figures which are found in 
certain kinds of poetry. Changes in the personality of the vice-regal 
government are said to resemble Penelope’s web! The ignoring the 
existence of an Irish Catholic—Meres Hibernus—by certain of the pe- 
nal statutes, finds a parallel in Milton’s devils, who occupied no space 
in Pandemonium. The death of Lord Strafford, with which wicked or 
righteous deed the Irish certainly had nothing to do, is like the awful 
mementos in the Egyptian banqueting-rooms—placed there to chasten 
pride and check the exuberance of riot ; and throughout the book Cleo- 
patra and the Rapparees, Pericies and Irish Grand-Juries, Limerick 
and Pharsalia, Orangemen and the Bucentaur of Venice, jostle each 
other in the oddest manner conceivable; presenting a partycoloured 
mélange which, but for the sad truths it occasionally sets forth, and the 
vigorous blows now and then struck at enactments which no longer 
stain the statute-book, would be purely ludicrous. 

The next considerable work of Moore’s——for his light, Parthian war- 
fare in the politics of the hour continued as usual, and with about the 
same success, as in his younger days—was ‘“‘ The Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion”—a perfectly serious and earnest 
book in defence of the Roman Catholic faith. There is a vast amount 
of erudition displayed in its pages ; and remembering how slow and 
painstaking a workman Moore declared himself to be, it must, one 
would suppose, have been the work of years. The author’s object is 
to prove, from the writings of the early fathers and other evidence, 
that the peculiar dogmas and discipline and practice of the Church 
of Rome date from the apostelic age, or at least from the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and are consequently true. This the 
writer does entirely, at least to his own satisfaction, which is the case, 
we believe, with controversial writers generally. The book concludes 
with the following words, addressed to the Catholic Church, which his 
after-life proves to have been earnest and sincere :—“ In the shadow of 
thy sacred mysteries let my soul henceforth repose, remote alike from 
the infidel who. scoffs at their darkness, and the rash believer who 
would pry into its recesses.” 

These oy oe travels were published anonymously, but the book 
was always known to be Moore’s. Apart from any other evidence, 
the poetic translations of portions of the writings of ancient bisho 
would have amply sufficed to determine the authorship. Without ad 





time in his life, prepared to rush in and inflict summary vengeance. 
He had taken the first step, when the third maxim came to his aid, 
‘* Think, before acting!” and he restrainea himself. Advancing cau- 
tiously, he raised the corner of a curtain that covered the entrance of 
the room, and looked in. At first he could see nothing; but his eyes 
becoming accustomed to the obscurity, he soon distinguished his wife, 
& little less plump and a little paler than of old, sitting with her baby, 
now & stout, sturdy fellow, on her lap, by the side of @ black scaffold- 
ing, which he knew represented his tomb. He rushed in, revealed 
himself to his plump little Ayesha, and a medley of embracing, dancing, 
laughing, crying, ensued, which it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
describe. Ayesha held on by his shawl, that he might kiss the 
chuckling boy for the fiftieth time. It was a scene of intense joy. 
After the perpetration of a thousand absurdities, they were about to 
sit down to sup together, when Radawan turned his face to the East, 
and said : 

** ] thank thee, 0 Prophet, (whose name be exalted) for the wisdom 
thou hast sent me by thy servant, Abou Kasim.” 

More kisses, more hugging of the boy ; and they sate down to sup. 
Radawan broke the loaf given by Abou Kasim ; and lo! precious stones 
of immense vale fell from it. 





THOMAS MOORE. 


Conclusion. 


In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. The 
meeting was a cordial one, and the Baronet, Mr. Lockhart informs us, 
ronounced Mr. Moore “ to be the prettiest warbler” he ever knew 
hat somewhat diminishes the value of this praise is, that, accordin 
to the warbler himself, Sir Walter—but the thing seems incredible—ha 
no genuine love or taste for music, except indeed for the Jacobite cho- 
rus of “‘ Hey tuttie, tattie,” now indissolubly united to “Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled!” which, when sung after supper by the com- 
pany, with bands clasped across each other, and waving up and down, 

e hugel delighted in. Scott accompanied Moore to Edinburgh, and 
both of them, with Mr. Lockhart and his lady, went to the theatre on 
the same evening that it was honoured by the presence of the celebra- 
ted Mrs Coutts, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans. Soon after their 
at first unmarked entrance, the attention of the audience, which had 
till then been engrossed by the lady-millionaire, was directed towards 
the new-comers, and according to a newspaper report, copied and pub- 
lished by Mr. Moore in one of bis last prefaces, considerable excite- 
ment immediately prevailed. “Eh!” exclaimed a man in the pit— 
‘*eh! yon’s Sir Walter, wi’ Lockhart and his wife ; and wha’s the wee 
body wi’ the pawkie een? Wow, but it’s Tam Moore just.” ‘Scott— 
Scott! Moore—Moore!” immediately resounded through the house 
Scott would not rise: Moore did, and bowed several times with his 
hand on his heart. Scott afterwards acknowledged the plaudits of his 
countrymen, and the orchestra during the rest of the evening played 
alternately Scotch and Irish airs. 

At the request of the Marquis of Lansdowne, who was desirous that 
he should reside near him, Moore at this period took a journey into 
Wiltshire, to look at a house in the village of Bromham, near Bo- 
wood, the seat of the noble Marquis, which it was thought might suit 
him. He, however, pronouced it to be too large, and declined tak 
ing it. On his return he told his wife there was a cottage in a 
thickly- wooded lane in the neighbourhood to let, which he thought 
— be made todo. Mrs Moore immediately left town, secured it, 
and there they shortly afterwards took up their permanent abode. 
bs | have greatly improved and enlarged Sloperton Cottage ; and cov- 
« “4 almost as its front and two porches are with roses and clematis, 


the trim miniature | d : : 
a raised walk enclosed ar garden in front, along which runs 


tained, it presents an entire] 
ness, prettiness, and comfort 
Devizes, and is within easy reach of the country residence of Lord 
Lansdowne. It was here he wrote the biographies of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Byron, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, of which we 
= Tong remark that they are industriously compiled and pleasantly 

In 1824, five years before the passing of th i ief Act 
Moore ublisbed ‘‘ The Memoirs of Ce tain ae eee Him- 
self. t is a bitter, rbapsodical, and of course one-sided commentary 
upon the government of Ireland by England, not only since the Re- 
formation, but from the time of Pope Adrian’s famous bull, which is 
twisted into an exclusively grievance and insult. Captain Rock, as- 


vergreens, from which a fine view is ob- 
y satisfactory aspect uf well-ordered neat- 
. It is situated within about two miles of 


verting to the elegant and tender stanzas addressed to ‘‘A Fallen 
Virgin” by St. Basil, which the gravest bishop might be proud of, who, 
let us ask, save the author of the * Loves of the Angels,” would have 
raked among the homilies of St. Chrysostom till he lit upon the follow- 
ing one, and who but Moore would have paraphrased it into such verse ? 
The homily selected is one which is said to have been composed by St. 
Chrysostom in reprobation of the ladies of Constantinople, who in his 
day, before the cross had sunk before the crescent in the Eastern me- 
tropolis, were accustomed to go too finely dressed to church. Movre’s 
version begins thus :— 


«‘ Why come ye to the House of Prayer 
With jewels in your braided hair ? 
And wherefore is the House of God 
By glittering feet profanely trod? 
As if, vain things, ye came to keep 
Some festival, and not to weep. 

* * * 


Vainly to angered Heaven ye raise 
Luxurious hands where diamonds blaze, 
And she who comes in broidered veil 

To weep her frailty, still is frail.” 


This is very well, and may likely enough have been fairly rendered 
from the venerable bishop’s homily ; but if the following be not pretty 
nearly unadulterated Moore—Chrysostom’s prose bearing about the 
same proportion to the verse as Falstaff’s ha’porth of bread to the 
intolerable quantity of sack—we have been strangely misled as to the 
stern and ascetic character of the celebrated opponent and victim of 
the Empress Eudoxia. Chrysostom is made to reply as follows to the 
supposed excuses of the more plainly-dressed females of his congrega- 
tion :— 


** Behold! thou say’st my gown is plain, 
My sandals are of texture rude: 
Is this like one whose heart is vain, 
Like one who dresses to be wooed ? 
Deceive not thus, young maid, thy heart ; 
For far more oft in simple gown 
Doth beauty play the Tempter’s part 
Than in brocades of rich renown; 
And homeliest garb hath oft been found, 
When typed and fitted to the shape, 
To deal such shafts of mischief round 
As wisest men can scarce escape.” 


There is nothing objectionable in these lines in themsolves, nor in 
pene which Mr. Moore attributes, though with some hesitation, to St. 
asil— 


‘* Not charming only when she talks, 
Her very silence speaks and shines— 
Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 
And lights her couch when she reclines.” 


But it does startle one to find such words placed in the mouths of the 
great bishops of Constantinople and Cesarea, who, according to other 
authorities, were hardly conscious of the existence of any beauty save 
that of holiness, or that there was any deformity in the world but that 
ofsin. The style of these travels isa great improvement on the ornate 
slipshod of Captain Rock. Great liveliness of manner is exhibited 
throughout, and some of the political hits are capital. 

The last, and, according to Moore’s own authority, one of the most 
successful of his works, as far as great sale constitutes success, was 
the prose romance of ‘* The Epicurean.” There is much learning dis- 
played in this book, and it contains some striking descriptions, We 
also meet occasionally with passages of simple and natural beauty and 
eloquence, the more striking and effective from the contrast they afford 
to the cumbrous and ambitious rhetoric through which they are sparse- 
ly scattered. It was commenced in verse, and gradually reached to a 
considerable length in that form, but ultimately, like the “ Peri’s 
Daughter,” broke down irretrievably. Noone who respects Mr. Moore’s 
— fame will regret this after reading the fragment which has 
been published. «‘ The Epicurean ” is a moral and religious story ; and 
it has this great merit, that it has very little of the merely sensuous 
imagery in which Mr. Moore generally indulged. The plot is of the 
most commonplace kind, and the conduct of the story so entirely lan- 
guid and lulling, that it may be freely indulged in without the slight- 














est fear of ill consequences by the most nervous and impressionable 
e 


lady-reader in the three kingdoms. Let us gla i 

fae is Alciphron, the chief of the sect of f veesdbad ‘au h phe 
Athens. Those philosophic votaries of Pleasure, whilst follow ne 
the essential principle of their founder—a dangerous deceit if a 
was ever one, plausibly and ingeniously as it has been defended, 
cessarily rejecting, as it does, self-sacrifice, without which virtu ine 
mere sound—these votaries, we repeat, whilst adhering strict] Pr hn 
principle of their founder, that pleasure is the highest good had ~ 
glected his subsidiary, and, stri¢tly speaking, inconsequent teachi 
that the highest pleasure must be found in the gratification of the — 
and simplest tastes. Upon that—the goal to be obtained ieesele 
ing the prime end of the philosophy—each disciple would oF course h * 
his own opinion. Well, Alciphron had drunk deep of * pleasure,” hed 
drained the cup of indulgence to its dregs, and was unsatisfied. Me 
delighted not him, nor woman neither, and he was weary of all thi = 
beneath thesun. A passionate longing to throw off the barthen of the 
mystery, which to his eyes hung like a pall over a world without a u : 
pose, an existence without an object, possessed and consumed him ™_ 

The ‘‘ perhaps” of Hamlet incarnated, or, more correctly speaki 
shadowed forth in that divine soliloquy, was with Alciphron, ag witt 
all of us who think, ‘the question.” Finally, determined by ‘a dreem 
he journeys to Egypt, with a view to discover if possible the « sacred 
interior meaning ” of the religion of its priests, and ascertain if there 
in lay the key to the riddle of the universe. Alciphron, not long after 
his arrival in Egypt, penetrates by accident into the subterranean Ely. 
sium of the priests, beneath the Pyramids. Once there, the thousand. 
and-one magical deceptions of heathen priestcraft familiar to most rea- 
ders are om tg off upon the distinguished Greek, whom Orcus, the 
Egyptian high priest, and an irredeemable villain of course, is desirous 
of winning to the faith of the Pharaohs. His high-flying verbosities 
however, produce but slight effect upon the refined and subtle Epicu- 
rean—the dark riddle appears as insoluble as ever—and of all that sur- 
rounds him he believes only in the beauty of a young priestess of the 
moon, Alethe, with whom he falls desparately in love ; which senti- 
ment, we need hardly say, is fervently reciprocated by Alethe. Even 
the eager questioning of Alciphron’s restless spirit upon creation, des- 
tiny, life, and death, is hushed in the presence of the young beauty 
and the Athenian philosopher is made to rhapsodise thus : ‘The future 
was now but of secondary consideration ; the present, and that deity 
of the present, woman, were the objects that engrossed my whole soul 
It was indeed for the sake of such beings alone that I considered im- 
mortality desirable ; nor without them would eternal life have appear- 
ed worth a single prayer.” The fair priestess of the moon is secret- 
ly attached to the religion of Christ, though as yet but dimly so ; 
a glimpse only of its radiant and consoling light and truth have 
reached her from her mother, who had some time before her death been 
instructed in the new and elevating faith then dawning upon the dark 
horrors of bewildered and bewildering heathenism. She bears about 
with her the emblem of the religion of sorrow, and hope, and love—a 
small gold cross, of which Alciphron once or twice obtains a glimpse. 
Finally, Alethe, during the progress of one of the gorgeous illusions 
got up for the especial edification of Alciphron, contrives her own and 
his escape from the subterranean Elysium. They fortunately reach 
undiscovered a very curious and convenient carriage, used by the high- 
priest in his journeys to the outer world. It runs in grooves, and when 
they have comfortably seated themselves, it at once flies down the in- 
clined plain immediately before it, and by the impetus of its descent 
climbs up the next acciivity; and so on, up and down, without pause 
or intermission. As there was only one of these surprising carriages 
in the establishmeni, successful pursuit was out of the question. They 
get clear off, ascend the Nile and reach a Christian hermitage. The 
venerable recluse dwelling there knew Alethe’s mother, and receives 
her with great joy. Alciphron is also warmly welcomed. The vener- 
able father discourses to him of the Christian faith, and supplies him 
with a copy of the Scriptures, which, read by the light of Alethe’s eyes, 
rapidly produce conviction in the mind of the enamoured Greek. The 
lovers are ultimately betrothed to each other ; and we seem to be ap- 
proaching a pleasant, matrimonial catastrophe, when the bright pros- 
pect is suddenly overcast—gloom, thunder, and eclipse succeed, and 
continue till the curtain falls. A terrible decree of the Roman emper- 
or against the Christians is fulminated, and the ferocious edict is as 
remorselessly enforced on the banks of the Nile as on those of the Ti- 
ber—the facile polytheism of Rome tolerating and enforcing all reli- 
gions save that alone, which not only glides into the cei\ of the captive, 
whispering hope and consolation, but mounts the steps of the loftiest 
throne to speak of life, death, and judgment to come. The recluse ant 
Alethe are seized, with many others—hurried before the Roman gover- 
nor and Orcus the high priest—and commanded, as a proof of their re- 
nunciation of Christianity, to burn incense before idols. They refuse, 
and the old man isinstantly sacrificed. Alethe is about to undergo the 
same fate, when the Roman governor, touched by her beauty and gen- 
tleness, adjourns her punishment till the morrow, spite of the opposi- 
tion of Orcus, who is furious at the thought of the renegade priestess 
escaping her terribledoom. The Roman chief expresses a hope that 
reflection will induce Alethe to save her life by an act so easy of per- 
formance as that of casting a few grains of incense upon the idul altars, 
and she is born away in custody; not, however, til! after Orcus, in 
mockery of an ornament and ceremony usual with Christian maidens 
when about to suffer martyrdom, has caused a fillet of coral berries to 
be fastened round her brows. Alciphron, who in the meanwhile had 
been distracted with grief and terror, obtains access to Alethe through 
the intervention of a Roman officer whom he had known at Athens, 
and finds her resigned, constant, and cheerful, but for a burning, throb 
bing pain in her temples. Alciphron fancying the coral-chapiet might 
be too tightly bound, unties and endeavours to take it off. It resists 
his efforts. 

“It would not come away!” exclaims Alciphron; and he repeats 
these passionate, despairing, agonising words, wrung from him by the 
overwhelming bitterness and horror of the moment—‘‘ It would not 
comeaway!’ The berries, it is discovered, had been saturated with a 
deadly poison by order of Orcus, in order toinsure the destruction of 
his victim. Alethe, after smiling placidly upon her betrothed hus- 
band, dies. This is the catastrophe of the Epicurean—melanrcholy and 
distressing, no doubt, but so feebly, so inartistically told, that 1. mere- 
ly shocks the reader ; and the tumultuous emotions of pity, love, grief, 
indignation, which the death of the beautiful, the innocent, the young, 
brought about by violence, should excite, are scarcely more awakene 
than by a newspaper report of a fatal accident having befallen a person 
whom the reader had never seen or heard of before. The book has 
already virtually fallen out of the literature of the country. Fashion 
and the influence of a popular name may rule for a time, but in the 
long-run common-sense and a cultivated taste will pronounce the 
irreversible verdict. = 

On the 30th of June 1827, the day after the publication of « The Epi- 
curean,” Moore was one of the gay and distinguished assemblage 4¢ ‘ 
magnificent féte at Boyle Farm, in the environs of London, the vo 
which had been clubbed by five or six rich young lords. It appears PY 
Mr. Moore's description to have been a very brilliant affair. a 
were crowds of the e/ite of society present of both sexes ; meer eres 
men and groups of fair women, “ all looking their best ;” together with 
dancing, music, the Tyrolese minstrels and Madame Vestris and F — 
Ayton, rowing up and down the river, singing Moore's ** Oh name 
Me when Daylight sets!” and so on. The author of *‘ The a antsehes 
relates all this for the purpose of introducing an anecdote venengee 
his book, and we notice it for the same reason, During one © she 
pauses of the music, the Marquis of Palmella—Moore desgurses aed 
name of the Portuguese ambassador in this impenetrable mode, a 
Marquis of P-lm—a—approaching the poet, remarked upon aye: 
nigence of the féte. Moore agreed. ‘ The tents,” he remarked, <4 
a fine effect.’ «*Nay,” said the marquis, “I was thinking of F does 
féte at Athens. I read it this morning in the newspaper.” “ Con eon 
the newspaper!” Moore had a great aversion to having his best _ 
ceauzx served up without the context in that manner ; but worse rem 
ed behind. A Mr. D——accosted him a few minutes afterwards, " 
mentioning the book, added these flattering words: “I wes f° os- 
anything so touching as the death of your heroins V treedy ” 
claimed the delighted author, “have you got so far as that alr ed in 
« Oh dear, no, I have not seen the book—I read what Seay sare ate 
the Literary Gazette.” ‘ Shameful!” says Mr. Moor,e ‘‘to ea ee 
my catasrophe in that manner!” Perhaps so; but that ho is men- 
should like especially to know is whether Mr B——™. w pate Vr. 
tioned as being present at the enunciation of these RT ed she 
Brougham. If so, the flash of the keen gray eyes = » observant 
compliment on the touching death of Alethe, “yt al the fete. 
looker-on, have been one of the most entertaining Inciden rahe dreary 

The smart political squibs, scattered like fireflies throug life, are not 
waste of journalism during the last active years of ge ry 
obnoxious to criticism. Squire Corn, Famisbed — m4 pencilled 
cellors, Salmagundian Kings, and knavish Benthamitess 
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by Moore. have sed from the domain of wit and verse into that of 


i the antiquary, into the hands of the collector of for- 
the — and there — very willingly ‘eave them, pleasant, pi- 
—_ and welcome, as we fully admit them in their day to have —_ 
Toone has also written several pieces of religious verse, which, althoug 
ot of very high merit as poetry, finely at times bring out — 
trate the Christian spiritin its most engaging aspect—unalloyed, a 
clouded by the mists of fanatic sectarianism. As, for instance, in 
- “ The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thine, 
My censer’s breath, the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 


irit that inspired these lines is infinitely more spiritual an 
vuln than that’ which breathes upon and gives galvanic ———. 
ary life to the dry bones of mouldering controversal bigotry. Such a 
hymn is worth the * Travels of an Irish Gentleman” a thousand times 
over, and Sullivan’s replies to them into the bargain. a. 
Our brief passage through the trim gardens, gay with flowers, sp “ 
ling with light, and vocal with melody, of Moore’s poetry, verse an 
prose, here concludes, and we have now, it may be presumed, the mense 
of forming @ sound judgment upon his pretensions as oet, romancist, 
and politician. First, then, as to his rank as poet. Vhilst freely ex- 
pressing our opinion as to his deficiency in highly-imaginative, — 
ed, poetical genius, and his entire want of dramatic power, we have ., 
the same time done justice to the point and quickness of his = the 
varied brilliancy of his sparkling fancies and the fine harmony and ¢ca- 
denced flow of his verse. That he was not an inspired creative poet 
like Shakspeare, Milton, Burns and afew others, is true; but beneath 
those heaven-reaching heights there are many still lofty eminences, 
upon which gifted spirts sit enthroned, their brows encircled with coro- 
nets bright with gems of purest ray, serene, though pale, indeed, and dim 
in presence of the radiant crowns of the kings of poetry and song, be- 
tween whom also there are degrees of glory : for immeasurably above 
all, far beyond even the constellated splendour. 
«* Of the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 


soars Shakspeare, palm-wreathed and diademed with stars. One of 
these lesser heights and circlets must unquestionably be awarded to 
Thomas Moore. Hig wing, it must be admitted, is feeble, requiring 
artificial stimulants and help to lift him above the ground a sufficient 
time for warbling a brief melody. He did not sing as a flower exhales 
—from the law and necessity of its nature ; still there is at times a grace, 
and tenderness and music, about his carefully-polished snatches ot song, 
which the world is not sufficiently rich in to willingly let die. The 
truly-inspired poet, we need hardly add, requires no artificial prepa- 
rations of congenial ‘‘ atmospheres” to perfect and pour forth the divine 
thoughts and harmonies which crowd his brain, inflame his blood, and 
stir his heart. He sings because it is a vital condition of his life that 
he should doso The thoughts of Burns kindled into glorious song as 
he followed his plough along the level field or mountain side. The 
“ Mary in Heaven” welled up from his throbbing heart as the sudden 
inrush of tumultuous memories brought back the image of the loved 
and lost, and came forth with stifling sobs and blinding tears of pas- 
sionate regret and tenderness ; and as the Poet of all Time lay dream- 
ing in his youth by the silver Avon, the immortal creations with which 
he has peopled the world, thronged dimly in his brain, with a confused 
murmur of the sorrows, the remorse, the griefs, the agonies, the mirth, 
the wit, the joys, the tears, the love, afterwards incarnated and winged 
forth from amid the din and drudgery of a play-house. Who can read 
the account of Moore’s painful three years’ incubation at Mayfield Cot- 
tage—which we have given nearly in his own words—and for another 
moment believe in his poetic inspiration? Fancy a really inspired 
man, possesed of the necessary faculty of verse, coming forth, after 
brooding for that long period over his work, and presenting to the 
world a pretty, perfumed, spangled lay-figure like ‘* Lalla Rookh,” as 
a true, living creation, radiant with the light and vital with the breath 
of poetry ! 

With “sempect to the somewhat objectionable character of Moore’s 
earlier productions, much excuse is to be found in the heartless, sourless, 
meretricious, withered state of society—not in which he was born, that 
was sound and healthy, if somewhat perverse, but in which he chiefly 
passed his youth and prime of manhood. The debased and debasin 
tone of ** good” Irish society, at a time when such men as Toler an 

others of the same stamp could rise by dint of unblushing subserviency 
and hair-trigger pistols to the highest and most dignified offices in the 
state, and when corruption in its unveiled loathsomeness was the ad- 
mitted principles of government, can only be truly estimated by those 
who, for their sins doubtless, have been compelled to rake in the private 
histories of that altogether disreputable period This fetid atmosphere 
necessarily affected the imitative and impressionable genius of Moore, 
and his Juvenile Songs may be said to have been but a reflex—a re- 
fined one too—of the reckless, debauched, bacchanalian, sensuous tone 
of sentiment and manners then so fatally prevalent. The air of the 
regent’s court was scarcely healthier or more purifying ; and exposed 
to such influences—poor, and ambitious of applause, intoxicated by the 
smiles of exclusive fashionable circles, in which he was not indeed born, 
but which gradually became a necessity of his existence, and whose 
continued favour could only be purchased by ministering to their tastes 
—Moore, under such circumstances, should be forgiven much. As 
public sentiment acquired a healthier tone, so did his writings ; and 
his last considerable effort, ‘* The Epicurean,” is as distinguished for 
the reticence of its language and the purity of its sentiment as for the 
absence of the fanciful genius which threw a glittering veil over the 
productions of his early life. This excusatory suggestion has been 
forestalled by Moore himself, and is well expressed in the following 
verse of one of his songs :— 
‘Oh blame not the Bard if he fly to the bowers, 
Where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame: 
He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burned wich a holier flame !” 


We very heartily believe it; and in estimating frailties of this na- 
ture, so powerfully influenced by the strong god Circumstance, we 
should do well, whilst reading Moore’s somewhat boastful excuse, to 
bear also in mind the words of a far greater man— 


‘*What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Turning from Moore the poet to Moore the politician, there is not 
much to remark upon; neither certainly is there place for two opinions. 
Moore wrote politics at times—pointed, bitter, rankling poli-ics—but 
he was really at beart no politician. There was no earnestness in 
what he did in this way, and it was early and abundantly evident from 
his alternate eulogies and vituperation of democratic institutions, that 
he had no firmly-based convictions. His love for Ireland was a sen- 
timent only : it never rose to the dignity of passion. Not one of his 
 erpece songs breathes the fiery energy, the martyr zeal, the heroic 

ate and love, which pulsate in the veins of men who ardently sympa- 
thi e with a people really oppressed, or presumed to be so. But let us 
hasten to say, that if there was little of the hero or martyr, there was 
nothing of the renegade or traitor about Thomas Moore. The pension 
of three hundred a year obtained for him of the crown by his influen- 
tial friends was not the reward of baseness or of political tergiversa- 
tion. It was the prize and reward of his eminence as a writer, and his 
varied social accomplishments. If he did not feel strongly, he at all 
events felt honestly ; and although he had no mission to evoke the 
lightning of the national spirit, and hurl its consuming fire at the men 
who, had they possessed the power, would have riveted the bondage of 
his people, he could and did soothe their angry paroxysms with lulling 
Words of praise and hope, and, transforming their terribly real, phys- 
‘cal, and mors] griefs and ills into picturesque and sentimental sorrows, 
‘wakened a languid admiration, and a passing sympathy for a nation 
Which could boast such beautiful music, and whose woes were so agree- 
ably, socharmingly sung. Liberal opinions Moore supported by tongue 
and pen, but then they were fashionable within a sufficiently-extensive 
circle of notabilities, and had nothing of the coarseness and downright- 
a of vulgar Radicalism about them. The political idiosyncrasy of 
ae is d veloped in the same essential aspect in his memoir of Lord 

‘(ward Fitzgerald as in his national songs. There is nothing impas- 
Slonate nothing which hurries the pulse or kindles the eye—but a 
Steceful regret, a carefully- guarded appreciation of the acts and mo- 
Uves of that unfortunate and misguided nobleman run throughout. 
. ore was what men call a fair-weather politician—which means, 
re be Storms do not frequently surround them but that by a prudent 
R He ought, a happy avoidance of prematurely committing themselves, 

Y contrive to make fair weather for themselves, however dark and 
tempestuous may be : 
Who, when their sun 
€ence and brilliancy. 





; earnestness than his longing in those days for the enemy’s fleet 
| Collingwood’s close blockade which f rced Villeneuve to sea to try his 





exceptionable, though not eminent. He was at once a pensioned and 
unpurchased, and, we verily believe, unpurchasable partisan ; an hon- 
est, sincere, and very mild patriot; a faithful and at the same time 
prudent and circumspect lover of his country, its people, and its faith. 
There are very high-sounding names in the list of political celebrities, 
of whom it would be well if such real though not highly-flattering 
praise could be truly spoken. 

Moore’s prose works require but little notice at our hands beyond that 
incidentally bestowed upon them in our passage through his works.— 
None of them that we are acquainted with add at all to the reputation 
for genius acquired by his poetry. The flow and rhyme of verse are 
indispensable to carry the reader through stories without probability 
or interest, and to render men and women, not only without originality 
—that frequently happens—but destitute of individualism, decently 
tolerable. We are ignorant of the contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; but they could scarcely have much enhanced the power and at- 
tractiveness of a periodical which in his time numbered amongst its 
contributors such names as Jeffrey, Brougham, Sidney Smith, Hallam, 
Macaulay, and others of that mint and standard. Mooreis assigned b 
his friends a high rank amongst the defenders or apologists of the Church 
of Rome ; and we believe his *‘ Travels,” like Cobbett’s ‘‘ Reformation,” 
have been translated by papal authority and command into most of the 
languages of Europe. Of his merits in this department of literature, 
which is quite out of our way, we do not presume to offer an opinion. — 
His book unquestionably displays a vast deal of research and learning ; 
but whether it is so entirely perverse as its adversaries contend, or so 
pre-eminently irrefragable and convincing as its admirers assert, we 
really cannot say. 

It is, after all, in the home-life of individuls that their true character 
must be read and studied. The poet and the politician—the latter more 
especially —dwell, as regards their vocations, apart from the household 
tests which really measure the worth, the truth, the kindness of indi- 
vidual men and woman. Moore, we are pleased to be able to repeat, as 
a son, a hushand, a father, a friend and neighbour, bore, and deservedly, 
the highest character. His domestic affections were ardent, tender, and 
sincere, and the brilliant accomplishments which caused his society to 
be courted by the great ones of the world shed its genial charm over 
the quiet fireside at which sat his wife, and in whose light and warmth 
the children whose loss have bowed him to the grave grew up only to 
bloom and perish. There have been much greater poets, more self- 
sacrificing, though perhaps no more sincere lovers of their country ; 
but in the intimate relations of domestic life, and the discharge of its 
common, every-day, but sacred obligations, there are few men who 
have borne a more unspotced and deservedly-high reputation than 
Thomas Moore. 

One word as to the music—the airs of the melodies. They were for 
the most part, it is well known, arranged, and the accompaniments 
generally written, by Sir John Stephenson. The changes in the melo- 
dy which not unfrequently occur, whether hurtfully or otherwise indi- 
vidual taste must determine, were, Moore himself emphatically assures 
us, invariably his own. 





THE “ DREADNOUGHT.” 


I hope that the readers of ‘‘ Household Words” have not entirely 
forgotten the visitor of the Sailor’s Home—the exponent of the Blue- 
jacket Agitation—the friend and quondam messmate of the zealous 
Pipp, late of H. M. S. ‘“* Bustard.” To that officer’s enthusiasm I 
owe, once more, # hint; he it was who pointed out to me the propriety 
of bestowing a description on the ‘‘ Seamen’s Hospital” at Greenwich— 
that huge, quiet, solemn old man-of-war hull, which stands out above 
the surrounding craft in the river, with something of the effect of a 
ruined castle in a little country place. Pipp’s enthusiasm on profes- 
sional matters may positively be said to be on the increase ;—-his 
‘* lines” for a new frigate are, I believe, under official consideration at 
this moment; and he meditates a pamphlet on the Navigation Laws. 
So, the other morning, while I was enjoying his hospitality, he broke 
out with—** Popples! we have seen the British seaman, my boy, afloat 
—in the Sailor’s Home—and agitating. Let us now see the worthy 
fellow on his beam-ends; let us inspect him as he contends with salts 
instead of salt water. Let us visit the ‘ Dreadnought.’ Itis an excel- 
lent institution, and”’—added Pipp, with a leer in his eye—* the white- 
bait season is coming toa close!” Of course, I agreed to accompany 
him. 

The “‘ Matrimony” jogged down the river at a lively enough pace. 
As we sighted Blackwall, the chequered sides of the old craft dawned 
on our vision, and a steamer that was passing her looked like a pigmy. 
We landed at the pier, took a boat, and bobbed quietly alongside. 
‘* That’s the way up,” said the waterman, pointing to what, in the 
service, we call the ‘‘ accommodation ladder.” ‘‘ Thank you,” said 
Pipp, with ironical dryness—‘*‘ we know!” Perhaps, nobody is so 
susceptible respecting any implied ‘‘ greenness ”’ about his own line of 
business as a nautical man! We mounted the ladder with a firm step 
(to borrow a well known newspaper phrase); the great, high, black- 
and. white sides seemed so familiar once more. The ports were open; 
but we missed the grim black gun-muzzles which protrude so calmly 
from your active-service vessels, and which usually, with their bril- 
liant polish, and their ornate ‘‘ tompions” corking them neatly, look 
as if they were meant only for ornament. One’s first sensation on 
reaching the deck was of a white bareness—it seemed so odd to be ina 
ship without rigging; but glancing round, we observed what a clear, 
broad promenade it made—how clean and orderly everything was. 
The first hospital feature presented itself, in two or three ‘‘ conva- 
lescents ;” white caps covering them, and the inevitable pipe soothing 
their returning vigour. We moved first aft, and visited the office 
where the ship's books are kept. There a curiosity of historical inter- 
est was shown us—a piece of glass from a cabin skylight of the ** Dread- 
nought” of old days, scrawled over with the names of those officers 
who were in her at Trafalgar. A curious thing to reflect on! This 
quiet old ‘* Dreadnought,” whose fighting days are all over—sans guns, 
sans shot, sans shells, sans everything—did fight at Trafalgar, under 
Captain Conne—did figure as one of the hindmost ships in the lee 
column, which Collingwood led—went into action about two in the 
afternoon, and captured the ‘San Juan” in fifteen minutes. 

‘* Smart work,” says Pipp, who told us all this as glibly as possible, 
the moment the piece of glass was shown tous The courteous official 
smiled (they have something else to do in the ** Dreadnought,” now-a- 
days, besides musing over her old fighting times),@ut reminded us that 
Collingwood had her for some time. Pipp went off at a tangent again. 
Meanwhile [ suggested, ‘* Let us go below, and see where he lived. To 
pass over Collingwood’s old dwelling- place without mention, would be 
unpardonable.’’ We descended the hatchway; and we learned the 
modern arrangement of the decks. The ‘ Dreadnought,” (a ninety- 
eight according to rate) is a three-decker. The main-deck (a first, 
namely, under the upper ditto) is used as a chapel; and on it the ‘*con- 
valescents ’ sleepin hammocks The middle is now the surgical, the 
ae the medicai, deck; and the orlop is reserved for minor cases of 
illness. 

On the main deck are the cabins for the surgeons resident on board, 
and these were old Collingwood’s quarters (‘* dear Coll.,” as Nelson 
calls him). Collingwood hoisted his Vice-Admiral’s flag on board for 
about a year, from the autumn of 1804 to that of 1805. Turning to 
his delightful letters, we find the old gentleman dating, ‘* Dreadnought,” 
off Rochefort, November 4, 1804: ‘* 1 am really almost worn out with 
incessant fatigue and anxiety of mind.” And he calls the ‘* Dread- 
nought” a ‘ fine strong ship.” A few months afterwards he writes 
again about his daughter’s educatien. On August the 9th, 1805. he is 
blockading Cadiz with this harmless old vessel of ours, and becomes 
quite, what one may call, jolly. For— 

“Tam... in great expectation that we shall have a rattling day 
soon. The Spaniards are completely ready here. It is a state like this 
that raises the spirits.” 

Sleeping on a gun-side, glad to get a bunch of grapes from a Portu- 
guese boat, taking advantage of a fine day to hang his seedy old coats 
out of the cabin windows to air, (as a friend of mine saw him do)—the 
‘* Dreadnought” was the scene of these phases in the old man’s career. 
This heavy old craft—she was a very dull sailer in her day—dodged 
many a weary day off Cadiz. Looking out of the ports at the peaceful 
shore here, in the Thames, one can fancy the dull monotonous ripple 
that broke on the admiral’s ear as she floated heavily along. Perhaps 
not a fever-longing in any of her decks now, has more weary burning 
It was 


luck. Collingwood left the ** Dreadnought, ’ for the ‘* Royal Sovereign,” 
ten days before Trafalgar—the * Royal Sovereign” being a@ better 
sailer—leaving the ‘‘ Dreadnought,” too, with the capacity of firing 


the time to other and less sagacious men, and | three broadsides in three minutes and a half.” This very prompt style 
does at last shine, come out with extreme efful- | of business must have come in very handily for Nelson’s fleet just about 
Moore, therefore, as a politician, was quite un- | two o'clock in the afternoon. The ‘‘ Dreadnought” had seven k.lled 





and twenty-six wounded, and the maintop-sail yard shot away with a. 
crash that one can imagine ? 

Pipp grows enthusiastic, wonders what has become of all the fellows 
who were in the * Dreadnought ” that day, and speaks tenderly of Col- 
lingwood’s dog Bounce, who used to trot about these decks after hig 
master. Meanwhile, I turn (being a man of business habits) to the 
Society’s Report, and learn much useful information concerning the 
hospital. The thirtieth year of its existence ended in J anuary of the 
present year. It was first established on board the « Grampus,” which 
vessel was exchanged for the “Dreadnought” in 1831. It ig open to 
sick and diseased seamen of all countries at all times. The number of’ 
patients admitted last year was two thousand and ninety-five; that of 
out-patients, one thousand five hundred and twenty-eight. But per-- 
haps it would give a better notion of the institution to deal with the 
sum of its usefulness from the first. The total number of patients re- 
ceived has been sixty-three thousand three hundred and forty-Ave 
Of these, the British make up about fifty thousand. The Norw ans 
and Swedes are the next in point of number; after these, come ruse 


y | sians, East and West Indians,and Americans; then Germans, Russians, 


Danes, Italians, and Portuguese; then Dutchmen, Spaniards, and 
Africans. The list, too, comprises one hundred and eighty-two South 
Sea Islanders, sixteen Turks, and thirty-eight Chinese, besides one 
7 — pe ‘born at sea;”—anomalous citizens of this 
planet, whom we Gely any overseer going to keep to their proper parish. 
From all parts of the globe, you see, these geue fellows quae’ te the 
‘ Dreadnought :” mankind has a family resemblance in disease, which 
in spite of their fightings, makes them brothersin pain. There, within 
the bulwarks originally built for the purpose of smashing mankind at 
large, they get tenderly doctored and nursed, and flannelled and - 
elled, and almost petted, till they become once more able-bodied. 
Surely the gentle spirit of Collingwood might rejoice to watch his old 
ship turned into a place like this! 

But now we determined to stroll round her, and see the arrange- 
ments. Descending the hatchway, you find yourself on the surgical 
deck—not the middle deck. I tell Pipp (who is obstinately nautical, 
as usual) this is a hospital—not a man-of-war—and that if he won’t 
call it a hospital, to call it a man-of-peace. The gentleman who shows 
us everything so courteously, and at whose coming the eyes of these 
poor fellows brighten up-cheerfully—is a surgeon—not a naval man at 
all. Did not we see the botanical collections in his cabin, which you, 
Pipp, if you had beheld them in the “ Bustard,” would have shame- 
fully ‘chaffed?” All the rings and bolts are taken away from the 
port-holes. There is no a ome A of firing a thirty-two pounder. 
Where would you make the breeching fast; where would you secure 
the gun-tackles? Then, the decks have been cut out in places to make 
skylights and to let the fresh river air come flowing through ; and 
there are warm ae which diffase a genial heat along the decks. 
Pipp grins. And I observe fore-and-aft ten rows of little beds, each 
tenanted by its patient, and covered by its little brown coverlet. 
Above each hangs a little board, whereon is marked his diet, his name, 
time of admission, and so forth. Some are dozing languidly, some are 
reading papers ; some are curiously inspecting tracts ; some are simply 
peering out from their night-caps with the clear sad eyes of illness— 
the clear look that seems to go so far, and fare so ill. A black man 
leans up with his queer comic negro expression. Presently, we come 
to a bed, and see a young fellow with a cheerful enough face. “ Am- 
putation,” says our guide quietly, ‘‘ at the ankle,” and the patient 
cocks up @ gutta percha contrivance at the end of the severed limb ; 
grinning as if it was rather a joke than otherwise. So, we pass on 
** towards the bows,” Pipp says, and visit the dispensary. A kind of 
trap door on the deck of it opens, and we descend to the Museum. 
Here we behold a collection of skulls cf all nations; a geographical 
Golgotha which is, to the ethnographer, of illimitable interest. Each 
skull is wrapped up in paper, and duly labelled. 

We ascend again, and stroll round the decks, past two little boys 
who are playing drafts on a very primitive board: we visit the galley, 
where there is a roaring fire going on: we curiously watch a bluff 
dame, who proves to be one of the six nurses of the hospital. 

By this time, it was getting dusk. A bell struck—Pipp was delighted 
to hear a ship’s bell smote in the orthodox manner—only intelligible to 
the nautical or duly educated ear. He remarked that it was nearly the 
end of the second dog-watch. At this time, the medical officer, who 
had shown us so much attention, was about to go his round of visits. 
Would we accompany him? vepe ene 

It was now dusk, and as we visited the medical deck, there was @ 
dark gloom, in which the distant part of it was lost. A light, here 
and there, fell upon the white beds ; and we started, accompanied by a 
youth in a red woollen handkerchief, bearing a lantern; the conva- 
lescent being expected, during their few final days on board, to make 
themselves vartously dseful. At each bed, where the case was an im- 





portant one, the surgeon sat down and chatted to the patient, as it 
were about a little business they had mutually in hand; comparing 
notes like partners in a transaction, and striking the balance of healt 
and illness in a cheerful way. Well, Bliff, how’s the pain in the 
chest? And Bliff narrates how it had shifted its position, rather with 
an air of quiet surprise, and ironical appeal to Asculapius, as if the 
pain had no business to be doing anything soirregular as wander where 
the surgeon never told him to expect it. Then the brown brawny arm 
is held up for the pulse to be felt; down comes the ticket, and a due 
note is made. The heads pop up from the pillow as we move along ; 
and there is generally an air of tranquil endurance about our nautical 
friends; they look upon illness asa certain work that they are engaged 
for—destiny being a skipper not to be mutinied against—and so wait. 

One youth, with something between a grin and a blush, hints that 
milk diet is scarcely substantial enough for the existing state of his 
constitution, and receives an accession accordingly. Then we come to 
a brown fellow, who looks quite like an Englishman, but who is a Nor- 
wegian, and whose language is unintelligible. However, surgical tact 
joined to experience soon understands his case. The next patient is 
very, very far gone with consumption—he, poor fellow, asks for lime- 
juice ; one is glad to think that there is still anything which can pro- 
mise him pleasure here. We pass on, silent and thoughtful. Even 
severe illness does not damp the handsome Prussian in the neighbour- 
houd ; who seems comically excited at the bluff fat nurse, and grunts 
actively while that remarkable old woman tucks him up. 

The darkness grows deeper; the breezes shiver on the night tide, 
and it is time to leave this huge hull, which looms so loftily through 
the dusk. One feels the emotion of relief at parting from this scene 
of pain and weariness—and feels it to be a somewhat ungrateful emo- 
tion—thinks how anxious everybody ought to be to aid an institution 
so valuable and so peculiar—an institution which appeals to what is 
best in the heart, and by so much that is attractive to the imagina- 
tion.—Household Words, 





AN EVENING BY THE ISIS, 


It is just past six o’clock on an evening in May, and the last of the 
hall-divers are lounging ‘‘across quad.” The scouts have already 
nearly folded the cloths, and you see them passing out laden with the 
plates and tankards, or chatting by the buttery-door in eager antici- 
pation of to-night’s boat-race for they are almost as sensitive as their 
young masters to the honour of upholding their place upon the river-- 
not to mention the sundry bets the more adventurous have staked upon 
their boat, and the bright hope of sharing the glory of success in the 
shape of foaming ale. 

There is a sound of merry voices; and on looking up you see half- 
reclining on the window-seat a few ‘“ out-lying” members of a wine- 
party that is going on inside. 

‘** Holloa, S——! where are you off to? Here! we want you!” 

** No, no! come here, I am off for the river: I like to be down early 
to watch all thats going on before the race. Get your beaver, and 
come along !” 

‘* Very well; stop &@ moment,” is the reply; and in five minutes we 
are sauntering arm in arm in the direction of the river. 

Already what crowds are pouring towards Christhchurch Meadows. 
Look at them as they go—men, women, and children; young and old; 
tradespeople, townfolk, strangers, gownsmen, ‘‘dons;” the lately- 
plucked, the expectant classman; fast men andslow; the money-lend- 
ing Jew, the indefatigable dun, debtor, creditor; maid-servant, mis- 
tress ; stable-men and billiard markers—pressing alike eager to the 
s’ene of action. Here a college ‘* messenger” hastening to the barge 
with his masters hat or tie; aad there @ crew with their bright-rib- 
boned straw-hats and “flannels.” How proudly they press on as if 
the glances they attract as they pass by wore theirs of right! Aad well 
they may, for they are each and all fine specimens of the sprited and 
open hearted boating-man. 

Aad now we have turned in through the big doors opposite the livery- 





stables, and are in the lane, thronged from one end to the other, that 
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léads from St. Aldate’s to Christchurch Meadows. See! there goes 
the tor with his velvet sleeves and his attendant “bull-dogs. 
What a pace he is going! There must be some suspicious quarry in 








cd Holloa, Buckley, you're scarcely late; you'll take the shine out of 

ourself before it’s wanted !” we cry to ‘‘a man’’ passing us at speed. 

« Well, what are the odds now? Will Christehurch catch Brazen- 
nose ?”” 

«* Not a chance of it, although they have their. old stroke, P——, up; 
and it is said that he put himself into training in the country ; and 
B—— and C—— are going into the middle ofthe boat. But what do 
you think to do?” } Bigs 

«Oh! we mean to walk gloriously into Wadham atthe Gut.” (The 
Gutis a bend in the river where the steerage is difficult, owing to the 
meeting of two streams. ) ' ; 

« Not you; that level, steady, stealing stroke of theirs makes them 
go a tremendous pace without appearing to do so: they are, I calculate, 
one of the best, certainly, of the strongest crews on.” 

We are soon among the elms just opposite to Hall’s yard and estab- 
lishment, and cross over to the Berkshire shore. How well the uni- 
versity barge looks! It ix quite an ornament to the river, with its 
gilded decorations and elegant build; and yet they say that M—— 
was sadly blamed, when ea of the O. U. B. U. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Boating Club), for buying it at £200. It wasa London state- 
barge, Ibelieve. Whata omy | contrast it presents to those unsight- 
ly hulks that are moored along the shore before it, and behind! though 
the Christchurch barge does not look bad, being all tha better for its 
recent painting: and there is the band upon it, I wonder who pays 
those fellows : I suppose, the 0. U. B. C. out of the common fund; for 
afew years back they used to dun each college. Listen! they are 
playing the Bridal Waltz. How I love that air! and you don’t know 
how easy it is to pull to. 

Whew ! look at b. N. C.’s (Brazennose College) new flag! They are 
determined, it seems, to keep their place. Meanwhile the different 
orew in various moods of despondency or gaiety, are hanging about the 
barges of the different colleges ; either their own, or hired for the term ; 
some with their coats on, others stripped, and giving orders for the 
alteration of a stretcher, or a row-lock; some securing small bags of 
powdered resin for their hands, so as te give them a firmer hold of their 
oar; others conversing with their friends, who are lingering by them 
till the last moment to keep up their pluck, and who promise to be 
down to start them; and others again “‘chaffiing” a rival crew, or 
consulting with an interested or friendly waterman. . 

There are some loungers with their spruce dress and massive chains, 
their rings and dandy-canes, their summer coats, white hats, and con- 
temptuous eye-glasses, lisping as affectedly as if the whole world were 
made for their pleasure, and nothing ever could arise to disturb their 
equanimity. ere goby a laughing trio along the shore in a punt 
well-laid with cushions; two with bare arms, and as we have observed, 
generally bright scarlet braces, are propelling alteruately and leiu- 
surely, as they step from stem to stern (if the ends of a punt are so 
distinguishable) ; their indolent companion, who, in real Epicurean, 
Nile-life enjoyment, lounges so complacently on his soft couch calmly 
contemplating the sky between the puffs of his cigar, and occasionally 
vee hag or exchanging a word with the parties as they pass them on 
the bank. 

Here comes stealing, like a wild duck over the water a light new 
skiff, apparently without exertion from the arms of him that sits it so 
evenly and secure; a craft at once delicately fragile, elegant, and 

erilous. It is W——, the great skiffer, nephew of the late never-to- 

-forgotten W——. And there isa brace of ‘‘ freshmen” in ‘‘ green 
skiffs” (an antique boat of awful build, the only merit of which is, that 
it is warranted toswim without capsizing.) Whata variety of boats! 
What an abundance of laughing faces! By the opposite bank is station- 
ed “Charon” in his huge punt—an old skeleton-looking man, with a 
long brown topcoat reaching to his feet, and a ghastly grin upon his 
countenance as the naughty ones bully himin passing. The Humane 
Society, I believe, pay him to keep a look-out on the river. 

Ever and anon goes by a Robinson-Crusoe-kind-of-craft, with a 
fellow sitting at the bottom holding the string of a three cornered sail, 
and steering his course by an oar behind him over the side. These will 
leave their boats at the bridges, and run up with the race. See, there 
is an old ** Master” (that is, M. A.) who has come up from the coun- 
try to “lionise” his wife and daughters: he has persuaded some un- 
fortunate connections or acquaintance to sacrifice their pleasure for 





the evening in duty-service, and give a helping-hand to pull along 
poe) ancient craft, so necessarily weighty for the safety of its fair 
urden. 

But we must not loiter or we shall never reach the starting-place ; 
for you lose half the fun if you do not see the excitement, the catas- 
trophes, the flurry of the start. You see behind you the men are 
turned and looking towards the river, and a row of nodding heads is 
visible above the bank. There isa boat coming beyond the bend by 
**the willows.” Here they are in sight ! 

But what a glorious evening! I must say Iam thankful that I am 
not pulling to-day. How calm, how placid all around! The clear, 
bright river, with the small roach darting to and fro and glancing in 
the sunlight, as they bite at drifting stuff or chase the evening flies ! 
How sweet the distance of soft woods by Magdalene Tower—which, b 
the way, is the mark the steersmen aim at incoming up the first reac 
—with what is seen ofdistant Christchurch over the glory of her old 
elm walk! How beautiful the fields, too, look with their fresh green 
| abe ogee all studded with — of the graceful wild tulip (me/eagris), 

th white and sparkled lilac, the golden mallow, and the hawthorn 
hedges! Joy— joy for all! How the brain, overwrought with study too 
long continued and intense, regains here its elasticity amid Nature’s 
charms! How the toilworm mechanic there, with his apron and paper- 
hat, seems recruited by the gladdening scene! There is a glow on all 
around, which the human breast, partakes as we watch the pointed, 
long, warm. tinted clouds that streak the summer sky floating listlessly 
upon it like ‘‘ islands of the blest !” 

You saw that fellow erecting a kind of stage upon the bridge’ He is 
® regular attendant at the races, and shews off in diving from the 
height into the pool below, fleecing inreturn the timorous new possessor 
of an independence who has just “‘come up.” There are some deli- 
cate-looking men, in capacious bag-like coats, trying the mettle of their 
long-haired Scotch pets at a round-backed, artful, determined- looking 
rat, that has been just let out of a cageful of the like by one of those 
rough fellows, the | gma of whose fustian shooting-jackets might hold 
an infant each. There he goes cantering, half sneaking through the 
long grass, under the conviction that prudence is the better part of 
valour, but still evidently resolved upon “ war to the knife” in case of 
an attack. And he is right; his master may pay for his amusement, 
but our friend the terrier has no notion of anything so serious, and 
contents himself with cautious sniffs, accompanied by deprecatory ap- 
peals to his indulgent owner. 

But here comes an “ eight” down the reach. What can it be? Oriel, 
by the light-blue. How regularly and well they pull! It is a remark- 
ably fine crew. Look at that great fellow * Six,” which his brawny 
arms and the black hair curling over his front like that of a Spanish 
bull. Number “ Eight” seems a small man, but heis full of muscle 
and pluck, and gives a good swinging stroke. ‘“ Three,” with a showy 
upright agare. oes little despite his fine pretensiens. 

We shall be late if we do not mind, for here is Ba/iol coming along in 
their clean spirited style. How well they look !—so fresh and clear, 
they seem to have caught a tint from their striped pink jerseys. There 
now is a pattern of a boat! These fellows‘ read” heel with scarcely 
an exception. ‘‘Seven” is a first-class man ; the coxswain is a ‘‘first,” 
and tutor of his college ; ‘‘ Three” is a“ second ;” and “Bow” a “‘first;”’ 

and the rest are all likely men for the schools. 

You see a man need neither be a beer-drinker nor an idler to succeed 
upon the river ; for where is there a more promising crew than the one 
We have just seen pass? And here is Exeter, and close behind them 
Jesus—the one with their neat uniform, white trimmed with green ; the 
other, white with red. The white and green of those Welsh fellows, I 
understand, represent the root and leaf of the leek—the emblem of 
their country. 

But come on, or we shall never reach Iffley before the boats start. 
There is a lot of people coming by “the weirs,” where the pigeon- 
shooting goes on, though the proctors have almost put a stop to that 
work. Where can they be coming from? Principally from Oxford. 
They have preferred that way either for the sake of a longer walk, or 
because they avoid the ferry. One boat, it is Merton, is already along- 
side, and ber crew are watching with keen eye each of the others as 
they pass down to turn by the lock. 

«Look ahead, sir—look ahead!’ and the coxswain is upon his legs. 

Easy all; bold ber!” But it istoo late. Crash, and they are over! 
She could not cbeck ber way in time. An adventurous “ pair-oar,” 
without a steersman, just coming round the corner, at a time when no 


boat but the racing ones should be about, is run down by an “eight ;” 
but the stream is shallow, and they easily, though breathless and 
frightened, reach the shore. : 

* How long till the boats start, Mr. Wyatt ?” weask a plain, blunt- 
looking man, standing beside a brace of small brass cannon which are 
to give the signal for the start. d 

“ Very soon, sir, now : it is already psst the time—half-past seven 
gone; but here comes Christchurch. They will be off directly now ;” 
as a neat-looking crew, with aneasy swing, and keeping the most fault- 
less time, but peculiar in having uo fixed uniform, dash by, their car- 





blades, as they feather, high above the stream; and strike in with a | 


sweeping cut, a forward stretch, and a quick pull home, that sends all 
dripping from the blade. How beautifully they row together! Did 
you ever see anything so perfect? It is a treat to see their swing 
alone; but they have pulled together at Westminster from boys: there 
is the secret of that anited crew. Last year they had in their single 
boat no less than three men who had been severally Stroke of “ the Uni- 
versity ;’ but this year they are weaker. Those fellows in the bows, 
although they pull so gracefully, want vigour. They will not have the 
good fortune we wish them, I fear. They say, moreover, that ‘‘ Stroke” 
is too weak; but I cannot thinkit. Despite his delicate appearance he 
has strength, and lasting, and pluck indomitable ; his “‘reach” is, more- 
over, the longest on the river, though almost too slow. 

But see, they have turned, and are “‘spirting” to their place. How 
they lift her !—beautiful indeed! With each impulse she leaps for- 
ward, and seems literally to ‘“‘ walk the waters,” her light keel alone 
immersed. And now they are ready. How cleverly that was steer- 
ed! 


Bang! , 

The first gun, and many 4 heart leaps; captains grow anxious for 
missing mén; stragglers are hastening to their poe generally too 
nervous to return the banter of their friends ; and there runs one who 
has been for an orange to the refreshment-room beside the lock; and 
many a flask is drained of its last drop among the willows there, or be- 
side the haystack; for many ‘‘ coaches” recommend a thimbleful of 
brandy foreach man to recruit his frame with just at starting, but it 
is undoubtedly a pernicious practice. 

Each boat has now beside it a group of friends, consisting principal- 
ly of members of the same college; and here and there a tutor—one of 
those whom the men love and really respect, who toil hard in the lec- 
ture-room, but are foremost to sanction and encourage, as well as 
sometimes to share, their due ard proper recreation. They are ex- 
horting the desponding and self-doomed to make a struggle: they may 
get off. They are adding fuel to the spirits of the sanguine and likely. 
And here, for the information of the uninitiated, it may be as well to 
mention that the boats are placed in a line along the bank, and behind 
each other at an intervnl of fifty yards, in order according as they 
stood the last year, or the previous evening after the first race. Four 
minutes are to elapse between the first and second gun : two have al- 
ready expired. The crews are mostly in their boats, with their coats 
stripped, but wrapped around their shoulders, as there is a treacherous 
chillness in the evening air, and the distant windings of the river are 
beginning tolookgray. An uneasy feeling pervades even the men upon 
the shore. One or two of the more inexperienced and irrepressibly- 
anxious boats are already out, and with difficulty maintain their posi- 
tion against the stream. 

Bang! 

The second gun, and they are almost across the stream. Now, 
throw your coats ashore—push out, steady ; and with a slice of lemon 
between their lips, and their clean white trowsers rolled up the leg, 
half-way to the calf, the crews are bending forward till the moment 
comes, each chest thrown out, the arms at full stretch, the heels to- 

ether on the stretcher, the oar-blades laid back, but not too far for the 

rst stroke, and near the surface of the water: they are ready. Five 
seconds gone—ten—be ready; start with the flash when I tell you. 
Half a minute gone—forty seconds—look out. 

Off! 

The oars have dashed in when the third report is heard. What a 
roar of voices! ‘Steady, steady !—you are too wild.’ ‘ Now you're 
gsining!—now you're gaining! That’s the style! Keep itup! Well 
pulled! Capital stroke—gaining every pull! Hurra! You'll have 
them at the ‘‘ free water stone!” Only ten—only five yards ahead of 
you! You’reon them!—now’s your time! Now Stroke, now “ Five” 
and “‘ Four,” now “ Bow,” now ali! Hurra! Yoicks! It’s all up!” 
And a wild maddening shout rings through the air. What a conflict of 
excited voices! What counter-cheering as the crowd rush along the 
towing-path, their eyes fixed upon the river, jolting one against an- 
other; while ever and anon some one more vehement than the rest for- 
ces his headlong way amid the rage and indignation of those he tram- 
ples on or jostles from their course; while here and there is one tripp- 
ed up, and sprawling on the grass, or laid along the river-side, having 
just escaped being hurled or twisted into the river, as he stopped im- 
prudently an instant in that livingstream. There they rush—friends, 
tutors, scouts, backers, cads, exquisites, ‘“‘ bargees,” in one frantic 
throng! How they squeeze through the gateways on the bridges, the 
more prudent and capable leaping by preference the gutter ! 

The best way, we may observe and the pleasantest, to view a boat- 
race, is to drop behind the throng that accompany the boats, or run 
out side them in the field. You then escape being bruised or knocked 
about, The contending boats are now close together; the last has 
nearly reached the object of their chase; they are both rocking on the 
same troubled wave that the rush of boats before has raised. Each 
crew is straining every nerve: the pursued in hope that ifthey can but 
hold out a little longer their pursuers may flag ; the pursuers in hope 
that their agony of intense exertion will soon be over, and that they 
shall have an easy pull up. A few are gasping faint in either boat. 

‘Now pick herup! Only three strokes more! ” 

‘* Come, give it up '!—its no use—shut up—shut up!” replies an ad- 
versary, in hope to daunt. 

*‘ Now pick her up! They’re quite done ! 

‘* For shame ‘Three!’ Beautiful stroke! 
There you'll have them ; keep it up!” 

And thus for some wey the rival boats proceed, the coxswain of the 
pursued doing all he can to wash off the enemy by the stream from his 
rudder, which he jerks sudden]y—a most suicidal plan, by the way, 
for there is no real advantage gained and much ground lost. 

‘‘ There you'll have them!” And a perfect yell of excitement rends 
the air. The crew thus stimulated, respond to the cheers, and again 
** put on the steam.” 

‘‘ Overlapping!” <‘‘ One stroke more! ” 

But it isin vain. That last “lift” has exhausted the pursuer ; and 
with a feeling of release and thankfulness the ‘‘ chase,” reinspired, has 
drawn a few feet ahead. 

Beautifully pulled, Trinity!—they’ll never catch you! Keep it 


Now ‘ Four!’ ” 
Well pulled ‘Seven!’ 


u 

But their ‘ opponent” (as Robert Coombes technically phrases it) 
has “picked up.” Their friends are cheering again. ‘ That’s it!— 
that’s the style! Hurrah! You'll have them in “the Gut!” Gain- 
ing every stroke !—there you are! Hurrah!” And the bank shakes 
with the din. The steersman of the first boat shaved the bank too 
nearly ; one oar grounded, and the bows caught the stream, and were 
carried out too far. 

‘Easy all!” And the two boats bear on their way together for a 
few yards, the beak of the victor beneath the outrigger row-locks of 
stroke Number One. 

** Easy all!” And with a sullen feeling of disgust the beaten boat 
pushes their invader off. Both then withdraw, ty the rule of the 
river, from the line of the race. 

Come, let us run up and see what they are doing ahead. Brazennose 
keeps her place, yet they should be farther ahead. Balio/ has ‘* bump- 
ed,” and there is a tremendous struggle between three boats, each 
pressing on the other, ag the shouts along the shore might testify. A 
few minutes more, and the excitement is over. The hopes and fears of 
the contest are at an end. The crews are resting on their oars, or 
cautiously stepping from their unsteady craft. Instead of the throng 
that lined the shore just now, there are only the loiterers below the 
bridges ; the few who, although they liked to see, took not sufficient in- 
terest in the race to run along with the boats; or those who have 
turned down to prolong their walk beside the river, or to watch “ the 
University” go down. They are all heaped together, opposite the 
barges, breathless with running, or discussing eagerly the merits of 
the race; scanning the crews, as the boats lie waiting for their turn to 
go alongside, or pushing in the direction of the ferry. 

Let us go across to see what the result of the evening is—what boats 
have bumped, and which have lost their place. But look!—there is a 


boat over. And so it was. The St. John’s Eight had got entangled 
somehow, either by running on too far, and getting under the outrigger 
row-locks of another boat, or had been run into herself. But there 





they were all in the water, gasping and plunging—punts pushing to- 
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wards them—a storm of cries upon the shore. The upset, however. ; 
, > ig 


close beside the barges; and, see! the co 

swum ashore. xswain, @ small man hag 
But what means that roar of laughter? Surely it ; : 

business for such mirth. The fun, however, is sovucnptainns at a 

ber Five, a giant of a fellow, gallantly following his coxswain’s em 

ple, struck manfully out for the shore, when lo! his knees gro — 

and now you see him, with his scanty and dripping habilims, unded, 


tered on him, wading to the shore amidst the fun and jokes a, lag- 


on the bank. reds 
We will cross to King’s barge to see the flags lowered. W : 
ment at the ferry! How the punts, crammed with men, hat excite. 


safety to each other, are rocking to and fro! They will cores = 
over. How reckless the rival boatmen strike against each other ye 
the punts swerve wildly to and fro, as they Sie them furious] . 
er anxiety to get across, that they may be the first back for Ao 
oad. 

There go the flags ! and the men of the different col 
ing as the changes in their disposition please. 

‘* Three cheers for Baliol! ” and the air re-echoes, 

‘* Brazennose!” and again the shouts strike the sky. 

“Christchurch!” and there is a mingled storm of cheerin and 
disapprobation, for there is considerable jealousy felt towards them 

“ Worcester,” ‘* Queen’s,” ** Jesus,” ‘ Merton,” “ Trinity ;” al) 
have their turn. ‘ Pluck ”’ seems ever to win approbation. ; 


another 


leges are cheer- 


i : : How 
those ladies on the lawn opposite seem to enjoy the fun! H 
ever noticed the singular position of that keane baie upon the na 


that pours through arches beneath its parlours, for the sake, it is said 
of avoiding some rates or other, I know not exactly what? The in. 
mates must often fancy themselves a sort of semi- Venetian family ; and 
the noise of the water must at evening remind them, if they are at all 
poetically minded, of the 


; fs ‘** Adrian wave 
Dashing against the outward Lido’s bulwark.” 


But come, let us go up. The crowd is already dispersing : th 
are dressed, and sauntering to college in lau hing Soom. f satisfied, or 
striding up in pairs or trios, if disappointed—venting their spleen on 
Steersman, Stroke, Number Five, the horrid boat that got in their way 
deficient training, some unfortunate luxury of ice or wine, an accident, 
or what not, as they feel inclined. , 

Stay a moment till that air finishes. How well they play! It isso 
sweet along the water. Now I’m ready; and we soon have left the 
crowd behind to pour back gradually into Oxford, so empty and lonely 
awhile since. 


_—_ > -——. 


WHOLE HOGS. 


The public market has been of late more than usually remarkable 
for transactions on the American principle in Whole and indivisible 
Hogs. The market has been heavy—not the least approach to brisk- 
ness having been observed in any part of it; but, the transactions 
such as they have been, have been exclusively for Whole Hogs. Those 
who may only have had a retail inclination for sides, ribs, limbs 
cheeks, face, trotters, snout, ears, or tail, have been required to take 
the Whole Hog, sinking none of the offal, but consenting to it all—and 
a good deal of it too. 

t has been discovered that mankind at large can only be regenera- 
ted by a Tee-total Society, or by a Peace Society, or by dlways dining 
on Vegetables. It is to be particularly remarked that either of these 
certain means of regeneration is utterly defeated, if so much asa hair’s 
breadth of the tip of either ear of that particwlar Pig be left out of the 
bargain. Qualify your water with a tea-spoonful of One or brandy— 
we beg pardon—alcohol—and there is no virtue in Temperance. Main- 
tain a single sentry at the gate of the Queen’s Palace, and it is utterly 
impossible that you can be peaceful. Stewso much as the bone of a 
mutton chop in the pot with your vegetables, and you will never make 
another Eden out of a Kitchen Garden. You must take the Whole Hog, 
Sir, and every bristle on him, or you and the rest of mankind will 
never be regenerated. 

Now, without enquiring at present whether means of regeneration 
that are so easily spoiled, may not a little resemble the pair of dancing- 
shoes in the story, which the lady destroyed by walking across a room 
» them, we will consider the Whole Hog question from another point 
of view. 

First, stand aside to see the great Tee-total Procession come by. It 
ig called a Temperance Procession—which is not an honest use of a 

lain, word, but never mind that. Hurrah! hurrah! [he flags are 

ué and the letters golden. Hurrah! hurrah! Here are a great many 
excellent, straight-forward, thoroughly well-meaning, and exemplary 
people, four and four, or twoandtwo. Hurrah! hurrah! Here area 
great many children, also four and four, or two and two. Who are 
they ’—They, Sir, are the Juvenile Temperance Bands of Hope. Lord 
bless me! Whatare the Juvenile Temperance Bands of Hope ?—They 
are the Infantine Brigade of Regenerators of Mankind.—Indeed? Hur- 
rah! hurrah! These young citizens being pledged to total abstinence, 
and being fully competent to pledge themselves to anything for life ; 
and it being the custom of such young citizens’ parents, in the exist- 
ing state of unregenerated society, to bring them up on ardent spirits 
and strong beer (both of which are commonly kept in barrels, behind 
the door, on tap, in all large families, expressly for persons of tender 
years, of whom it is calculated that seven-eighths always go to bed 
drunk); this isa grand show. So, again, Hurrah! hurrah ! 

Who are these gentlemen walking two and two, with medals on their 
stomachs, and bows in their button-holes |—These, Sir, are the Commit- 
tee.—Are they? Hurrah! hurrah! Onecheer more for the Commit- 
tee! Hoo-o-o-o-rah! A cheer for the Reverend Jabez Fireworks— 
fond of speaking; a cheer for the gentleman with the stand-up collar, 
Mr. Gloss—fond of speaking ; a cheer for the gentleman with the mas- 
sive watch-chain, who smiles so sweetly on the surrounding Fair, Mr 
Glib—fond of speaking ; a cheer for the rather dirty little gentleman 
who looks like a converted jHywna, Mr. Scradger—fond of speaking: 
a cheer for the dark-eyed, brown gentleman, the Dove Delegate from 
America—fond of speaking ; a cheer for the swarm who follow, black- 
ening the procession,—Regenerators from everywhere in general—all 
good men—all fond of speaking ; and all going to speak. 

I have no right to object,[ am sure. Hurrah! hurrah! 

The Reverend Jabez Fireworks, and the great Mr. Gloss, and the 
popular Mr. Glib, and the eminent Mr. Scradger, and the Dove Dele- 
gate from America, and the distinguished swarm from everywhere, 
have ample opportunity (and profit by it, too,) for speaking to their 
heart’s content. For, is there not, to-day, a Grand Demonstration 
Meeting ; and to-morrow, another Grand Demonstration Meeting ; and, 
the day after to-morrow, a Grand United Regenerative Zoological Visi- 
tation ; and, the day after that, a Grand Aggregate General Demon- 
stration; and, the day after that, a Grand Associated Regenerative 
Breakfast ; and, the y after that, a Grand Associated Regenerative 
Tea; and, the day after that, a Final Grand Aggregate Compounded 
United and Associated Steam-boat River Demonstration; and do the 
Regenerators go anywhere without speaking, by the bushel? Still, 
what offence tome? None. Still, 1 am content to cry, Hurrah! hur- 
rah! If the Regenerators, though estimable men, be the most tire- 
some men (as speakers) under Heaven; if their sincerest and best fol- 
lowers cannot, in the infirmity of human nature, bear the infliction of 
such oratory, but occupy themselves in preference with tea and rolls, 
or resort for comfort to the less terrible society of Lions, Elephants, 
and Bears, or drown the Regenerative eloquence in the clasl. of brazen 
Bands ; I think it sensible and right, and still exclaim, Hurrah! 

But how, if with the matter of such eloquence, when any of it hap- 
pens to be heard, and also happens not to be a singular compound of 
references to the Bible, and selections from Joe Miller, I find, on 
drawing nearer, that I have some business? How, if I find that the 
distinguished swarm are not of that quiet class of gentlemen whom Mr. 
Carlyle describes as consuming their own smoke ; but that they emit & 
vast amount of smoke, and blacken their neighbours very considera- 
bly? Then, a8 a neighbour myself, I have perhaps a right to speak ? 

In Bedlam, and in all other madhouses, Society is denounced as 4 
ing wrongfully combined — the patient. In Newgate, and in - 
other prisons, Society is denounced as being wrongtully qumbinee 
against the criminal. In the speeches of the Reverend Jabez, an 
the other Regenerators, Society is denounced as being wrongfully 
and wickedly combined against their own particular Whole Hog— 
who must be swallowed, every bristle, or there is no Pork in him. 

The proof? Society won’t come in and sign the pledge ; Society 
won’t come in and recruit the Juvenile Temperance Bands of Hope. 
Therefore, Society is fond of drunkenness, sees no harm in it, favours 
it very much, is a drunkard—a base, worthless, sensual, profligate 
brute. Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brotaers and sisters» 
divines, physicians, lawyers, editors, authors, painters, poets, must 
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lords, ladies, and commons, are all in league against the 
are all violently yoy? to Sresmaaee. rr ry heart 
rous if by any chance they be personal examples of vem~ 
nore done the real Leaning of the word !—which last powertal on 
mer of logic has become a pet one, and is constantly 
in action. J 
eee this sweeping misrepresentation, I take the liberty of en- 
ing wy feeble protest. With all respect for Jabez, for Gloss, for 
“ Sor Dove Delegate, and for Scradger, I must make so bold as to 
y “ye that when a Malay runs a-muck he cannot be considered in @ 
pont state of mind; also, that when a thermometer stands at 
a Heat, it cannot claim to indicate Temperate weather. A os 
to be truly tepmerate, must be temperate in many respects—in the 
ejection of strong words no less than of strong drinks—and I crave 
ieee to assert against my good friends the Regenerators, that, in such 
a statements, they set a most intemperate example — I even doubt 
whether an equal number of drunkards, under the excitement of the 
strongest liquors, could eet a worse exampie. q jf ‘ 

And I would beg to put it seriously to the consideration of those who 
pave sufficient powers of endurance to stand about the platform, list- 
ening, whether they think of this sufficiently ? Whether they ever 
ynew the like of this before? Whether they have any experience or 
nowledge of a good cause that was ever promoted by such bad means : 
Whether they ever heard of an association of people, deliberately, by 
their chosen vessels, throwing overboard every efort but their own, 
made for the amelioration of the condition of men; unscrupulously 
vilifying all other labourers in the vineyard ; calumniously setting 
jown as aiders and abettors of an odious vice which they knew to be 
held in general abhorrence, and consigned to general shame, the great 
compact mass of the community—of its intetligence, of its morality, of 
its earnest endeavour after better things’ Ul, ‘upon consideration, 
they know of no such other case, thea the enquiry will perhaps oc- 
cur to them, whether, in supporting a so-conducted cause, they re- 
ally be upholders of Temperance, dealing with words, which should 
be the signs for Truth, according to the truth that is in them? 

Mankind can only be regenerated, proclaim the fatteners of the 
Whole Hog Number Two, by means of a Peace Society. Well! I call 
out of the nearest Peace Society my worthy friend John Bates—an ex- 
sellent workman and‘a‘sound man, lineally descended from that sturdy 
soldier of the same name who spake with King Henry the Fifth, on the 
night before the battle of Agincourt. “Bates.” says I, “ how about 
this Regeneration? Why can it only be effected by means of a Peace 
Society 2” Says Bates in answer, ‘‘ Because War is frightful, ruin- 
ous, and unchristian. Because the details of one battle, because the 
horrors of one siege, would so appal you, if you knew them, that 
probably you never could be happy afterwards. Because man was 
not created in the image of his Maker to be blasted with gunpowder, 
or pierced with bayonets, or gashed with swords, or trampled under 
‘ron hoofs of horses, into a puddle of mire and blood. Because War 
is a wickedness that always costsus dear. Because it wastes our trea- 
sure, hardens our hearts, paralyses our industry, cripples our com- 
merce, occasions losses, ills, and devilish crimes, unspeakable and out 
of number.” Says I, sadly, ‘‘ But have I not, O Bates, known all this 
for this many a year?” ‘It may be so,” says Bates; ‘‘ then, come 
into the Peace Society.” Says I, ‘‘ Why come ia there, Bates ?” Says 
Bates, ‘* Because we declare we won’t have War or show of War. We 
yon’t have armies, navies, camps, or ships. England shall be dis- 
armed, we say, and all these horrors ended.” Says I, ‘‘ How ended, 
Bates?” Says Bates, ‘By arbitration. We have a Dove Delegate 
from America, and a Mouse Delegate from France; and we are estab- 
lishing a Bond of Brotherhood, and that’Il doit.” ‘Alas! It will Nor 
jo it, Bates. I, too, have thought upon the horrors of war, of the 
blessings of peace, and of the fatal distraction of men’s minds from 
seeking them, by the roll of the drum and the thunder of the inexora- 
blecannon. However, Bates, the world is not so far upon its course, 
yet, but that there are tyrants and oppressors left upon it, watching to 
find Freedom weak that they may strike, and ba ked by great armies. 
0 John Bates, look out towards Austria, look out towards Russia, look 
out towards Germany, look out towards the purple Sea, that lies 
so beautiful and calm beyond the filthy jails of Naples! Do you see 
nothing there?” Says Bates (like the sister in Blue Beard, but much 
more triumphantly,) “I see nothing there, but dust ;’—and this is 
one of the inconveniencies of a fattened Whole and indivisible Hog, that 
it fills up the doorway, and its breeders cannot see beyond it ‘* Dust!*’ 

says Bates. I tell Bates that it is because there are, behind that dust, 

oppressors and eparemet arrayed against each other—that it is be- 
cause there are, beyond his Dove Delegate and his Mouse Delegate, 
the wild beasts of the Forest—that it is because I dread and hate the 
miseries of tyranny and war—that it is because I would not be soldier- 
tdden, nor have other men so—-that I am not for the disarming of Eng- 
and, and cannot be a member of his Peace Society: admitting all his 
premises, but denying his conclusions. Whereupon Bates, otherwise 
just and sensible, insinuates that not being for his Whole and indivisi- 
ble Hog, I can be for no part of his Hog; and that I have never felt or 
thought what his Society now tells me it, and only it, feels and thinks 
as a new discovery; and that when I am told of the new discovery I 
don’t care for it! 

Mankind can only be regenerated by dining on Vegetables. Why? 
Certain worthy gentlemen have dined, it seems, on vegetables for ever 
30 many years, and are none the worse for it. Straightway, these ex- 
cellent men, excited to the highest pitch, announce themselves, by 
public advertisement, as ‘* DistiINGUISHED VEGETARIANS,” vault 
upon a platform, hold a vegetable festival, and proceed to show, not 
without prolixity and weak jokes, that a vegetable diet is the only 
true faith, and that, in eating meat, mankind is wholly mistaken and 
partially corrupt. Distinguished Vegetarians. As the men who wear 
Nankeen trousers might hold a similar meeting, and become Distin- 
guished Nankeenarians! But am [ to have no meat? If I take a 
pledge to eat three cauliflowers daily in the cauliflower season, a peck 
of peas daily in the pea time, a gallon of broad Windsor beans daily 
When beans are ‘‘ in,” and a young cabbage or so every morning before 
breakfast, with perhaps a little ginger between meals (as a vegetable 
substance, corrective of that windy diet), may [ not be allowed half an 
ounce of gravy-beef to flavour my potatoes? Not a shred! Distin- 
guished Vegetarians can acknowledge no imperfect animal. Their Hog 
must be a Whole Hog, according to the fashion of the time. 

Now, we would so far renew the custom of sacrificing animals, as to 
recommend that an altar be erected to Our Country, at present shelter- 
‘ng 80 many of these very inconvenient and unwieldy Hogs, on which 
their grosser portions should be ‘‘ burnt and purged away.” ‘The 
Whole Hog of the Temperance Movement, divested of its intemperate 
sumption of infallibility and of its intemperate determination to run 
grunting at the legs of the general population of this empire, would be 
afar less unclean and a far more serviceable creature than at present. 
The Whole Hog of the Peace Society, acquiring the recognition of a 
‘community of feeling between itself and many who hold war in no less 
abhorrence, but who yet believe, that, in the present era of the world, 

sone preparation against it is a preservative of peace and a restraint 

‘pon despotism, would become as much enlightened as its learned pre- 

lecessor Toby, of Immortal Memory. And if distinguished Vegeta- 

“ans, of all kinds, would only allow a little meat; and if distinguished 

Fleshmeatarians, of all kinds, would only yield a little vegetable; if 

the former, quietly devouring the fruits of the earth to any extent, 

Yould admit the possible morality of mashed potatoes with beef—and 

‘ the latter would concede a little spinach with gammon; and if both 

could manage to get on with a little less platforming—there being at 

present rather an undue preponderance of cry over wool—if all of us, 
it short, were to yield up something of our whole and entire animals, 
rr be very much the better in the end, both for us and for them. 
fter all, my friends and brothers, even the best Whole and indivisi- 


- Hog may be but a small fragment of the higher and greater work, 
‘alled Education ! 


-_ eo 


THE TWO WILLS—A STATESMAN AND A LORD. 


ry te Cranworth delivered judgment in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
wil oP, before yesterday in @ very singular case, connected with the 
od the late Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 1823. The story de- 
ua 4 transitory notice from the evidence it affords of the keen zest 
mune our great aristocratic houses pursue the phantom of in- 
ate a] rank. One should have supposed that men who by their birth 
could rw in so high a social position as the late Earl of Bridgewater 
on Pog to look with complacency and indifference at the struggle 
aay and station. Our dramatists and novel-writers have drawn 
vealyh m ep sketches of vulgar parvenus, who in the midst of the 
ortune at may have acquired in vulgar ways, or by a mere freak of 
vith wh ; ink their felicity incomplete because they are not provided 
iat st sailors call “« handles” to their names. No doubt the spec- 

® pompous and under-bred man who ig endeavouring through 





a thousand humiliations to work his way into a class to which he does 
not belong is ludicrous enough. Still, to a certain degree, such an 
effort is excusable. It is natural that he should deceive himself as to 
the happiness which results from an unaccustomed salutation. The 
House of Peers contemplated from behind a counter in Cornhill may 
appear an enchanted region to the eye of the observer. But it would 
seem well-nigh impossible for those who have lived behind the scenes 
-—nay, who have been actually born in the green-room, to deceive 
themselves materially as to the real splendour of theatrical properties, 
or the purity of the diamonds in Queen Huncamunca’s crown. Let us 
not be misunderstood. When elevation to an upper class in the social 
scale, or an increase of rank where rank has been once achieved, fol- 
lows as the natural consequence of heroic actions, or of an eminent civil 
career, ridicule and animadversion are out of the question. Let those 
who have earned the laurel by their great deeds wear it amidst the 
general applause. In such cases the mere outward mark of social ele- 
vation is the accident of a great man’s position—it was not the prospect 
of a peerage, or of a * eee ” which nerved his energies through forty 
years of struggle within the walls of Parliament, or the sad vicissitudes 
of a protracted campaign. Titles and honours fall naturally on a great 
man’s head ; he does not propose them to himself as the ultimate object 
of his ambition. “‘ Vicrory or Westminster Abbey,” said England’s 
noblest seaman, in an age of naval paladins, on the eve of one of those 
fearful contests which have immortalized his name in his country’s 
annals. Compare for a moment such a spring of action as this with the 
motives which operate upon the minds of paltry intriguers for rank— 
and more rank, We have great men, and we have make-believe great 
men. We have heroes who win our battles by sea and land, who extend 
their country’s power and maintain its security: we have had states- 
men who have successfully guided the fortunes of the empire through 
many a dark day of trial and adversity. On the other hand, we have 
had gentlemen of England ‘ who have lived at home at ease,” who 
have done nothing but amass money and carry on intrigues, and who 
have yet contrived to wriggle their names into a higher position in the 
Red-book than those who have borne the brunt of the day. The ex- 
planation of such a phenomenon is no mystery to those acquainted 
with the secret traditions of our great families. Money, land, ele 
ioneering, and consequently Parliamentary influence, are the engines 
by which such notable results have been obtained. ‘ 

It is not often, however, that we have the opportunity of following 
up the contortions of vulgar ambition. A steeple-chase for a dukedom 
over boggy ground is not an everyday spectacle. The late Earl of 
Bridgewater has been bountiful to his countrymen in this respect. He 
made his will in 1823, and in it he devised his estates to the late Vis- 
count Alford and his issue; but upon one condition. If Lord Alford 
should die without having acquired the title of a Marquis or Earl of 
Bridgewater, then the limitation of the estate to himselr and his heirs 
was to cease, and the estate was to pass to other parties named. So 
with regard to the Earldom of Brownlow. The Earl of Bridgewater— 
poor man!—in the year 1823 passed away to regions where an English mar- 
quisate or dukedom isa matter of small account. Lord Alford, however 
did not succeed to the estates until 1849, and in January of the present 
year he too died, without having accomplished the requisite juggle with 
the decorations of his coronet. Then the case came before Lord Cran- 
worth. On the one hand the guardians of the late Lord Alford’s infant 
son prayed that the will—or at least the certain portion of it affecting 
the estates named-—might be declared invalid. The child’s uncle, the 
Ear! of Brownlow, asked that its validity might be affirmed. Passin 
over the more legal hair-splitting of *‘ conditions subsequent” an 
‘* conditions precedent,” as interesting only to the more diligent inqui- 
rers into contingent remainders and executory devises, we find this broad 
position stated and denied by the advocates on either side. A limita- 
tion over, with such a condition attached as in the will of the late Earl 
of Bridgewater, was void in equity, as contrary to public policy. Lord 
Cranworth, however, decided this matter against the nephew, on the 
ground “ that it could not, in his opinion, be said that the will induced 
‘* the devisee to resort to corrupt means for the purpose of obtaining 
‘* the title; on the contrary, such a condition would tend rather to pro- 
«* duce good than dishonourable conduct.” Had the late Lord Alford 
lived long enough to carry the necessary steps into effect it would have 
been worth his while to unite with his heir for the purpose of sacrificing 
three fourths of the estates, that they might hold secure possession of 
the remaining fraction. We are not interested in discussing the doc- 
trines of equity as propounded by Tord Cranworth, but to a man of 
plain understanding it would scarcely appear possible to propose a 
greater inducement to rascality and corruption. —_ 

The whole transaction reads more like a chapter in the Due de St. 
Simon's Memoirs than as a history occurring in ourown time. Bend 
your thoughts day and night upon the noble art of money-getting, said 
the Roman father to his son in Rome’s degenerate days,— 

ss Rem; 
« Si possis, recté ; si non, qaocumque modo rem.” 

Such is the language of the late Earl of Bridgewater to his heirs ._ 
«« Get a step in the peerage at any price. Here is boundless wealth__ 
«hoard it up for all purposes save one, then lavish it with UDSparing 
«hand. Rank, rank, hunger and thirst, andlust for rank. Let ;he 
‘«* strawberry leaves which encircle the ducal coronet never be absent 
«‘ from your waking nor your sleeping thougits. I indeed cannot hone 
“to wearthem. Life is too short for the attainment of so noble an 
«end. But at least I have the satisfaction of foreknowing, that when 
‘«« my bones are mouldering in the grave, my descendants—my devisees 
‘if you will—will one day bear that glorious cap for which my h cart 
«‘ has yearned in vain.” Compare for a moment this will of the Ear] of 
Bridgewater with the testamentary dipositioas of Sir Robert Pee] — 
The late premier had played at skittles with coronets, but would none 
of them. Not only would he not accept them for himself—but, should 
his heir ever feel his veins tingle with the expectation of a «« step” in 
the peerage, there is a warning finger ever raised from beyond the grave 
which bids him spurn from him so unworthy, so paltry a thought. — 
And yet Sir Robert had done and said things in his time which would 
have entitled him to place his family in the highest position British 
subjects may attain. A comparison between tre mere Lord and the 
great Statesman is not devoid of interest or instruction.— Times. 


INDIA. 


The following is the letter of the Times correspondent dated Bombay, 
July 26 :— 


_ * Therumours (noticed in my last despatch) of an insurrection in 
Cashmere having proved fatal to Gholab Singh and some British offi- 
cers travelling in his dominions have fortunately turned out incorrect, 
thought not wholly without foundation It appears that some mis- 
understanding having arisen between Gholab Singh and his highland 
subjects, he foolishly attempted to coerce them with a force inadequate 
to the purpose, and consequently got well beaten. The officers report- 
ed to have been murdered have returned to the Punjaub in safety ; they 
were actually imprisoned for some time. though, probably, without any 
hostile motive. By the last accounts Gholab was assembling an army, 
which was to march on the 20th of July, for the purpose of crushing 
the insurrection ; his success was considered certain. The rumours of 
Gholab Singh’s death affected the price of Government securities 
at Calcutta. There is little doubt that the consequences of such an 
event would necessitate the annexation of his dominions. 

‘** The Nizam has been allowed another reprieve General Frazer 
received, on the 20th June, a despatch from the Governor-General, de- 
manding that the Nizam should give up to the management of the 
Resident territory yielding a revenue of 36 lacs a year, to be held by 
him till the debt to the Company be discharged, and should besides 
make arrangements satisfactory to the Resident for the future regular 
payment of the contingent, and appoint a competent Minister. The 
language of the letter, in adverting to the state of the Nizam’s’ domin. 
gons, is described as being exceedingly severe. On the 21st the Resi- 
dent communicated this despatch to the Nizam and requested an audi- 
ence on the 24th but the Nizam succeeded in getting a later day the Ist 
of July, fixed for the int rview. On the 28th he appointed Sooraj Ool 
Moolk Minister. His project is to avoid the cession of territory by pay- 
ing the Company’s Government annually in cash, until the debt is dis. 
charged, a sun equivalent to the revenue of the territory proposed to 
be sequestrated. The Nizam, it is said, if he cannot pay the money, 
will passively resist ceding territory. By the Governor.Geéneral des- 
patch t me was given him to the 10th of July, when, in case of his con- 
tinuing refractory, the Resident is empowered to take military occupa 
tion of the districts under requisition. It is reported that, in per- 
suance with his project Sooraj Ool Moolk has offered the Resident 18 
lacs down, and asked for four or five montns’ more time for enabling 
him to make arrangements for securing the payment of the remainder, 
In any case itis probable that territory will be taken adeq uate to 
to the future regular payment of the contingent. 

“The measures proposed by Lord Dalhousie will certainly secure to 
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——= 
the Company’s Government the payment of their just debt, but it is 
equally certain that the separation of territory, and consequently of - 
revenue, will tend to accelerate the ruin of the State, to give perma- 
nancy and increase to every species of misery, and to e 
disorder that now prevails. It would be otherwise if the whole 
were taken under our temporary management; we should effect the 
ood which the Nizam’s Government has no material for effecting. — 
othing short of putting his whole dominions in the hands of « trustees? 
can arrest the present rapidly increasing deterioration of the country, 
both as regards its productiveness and the character of its inhabit- 
ants. 

“« Letters just received from Hyderabad state that General Fraser 
had at last made up his mind regarding Sooraj Ool Moolk’s overtures 
for the payment of the debt, and positively declined to accept his terms. 
It is said that he would have gone beyond his discretionary power had 
he accepted them, and it is certain that Sooraj Ool Moolk’s measures 
would have been ruinous to the Nizam’s Government, and subversive of 
- general policy of the Governor-General, as laid down in hig 

etter. 

** Sickness to an unusual extent prevails amongst the troops quar- 
tered at the plain stations of the Punjaub and Bengal. 

“‘ Much interest is felt in the senior Presidency regarding the Adju- 
tant-General’s intention to introduce messes throughout the Bengal 
army and to render subscription to them compulsory on all. 





THE CUBAN INVASION. 


The following forms part of a despatch to the Navy Department from 
Commander Charles T. Platt, commanding U. 8. ship Albany, dated 
Havana, Sept. 1. 


The followers of Lopez having been entirely dispersed, and a number 
of prisoners reported as brought to this place on the 27ih ultimo, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Captain General requesting permission to hold an 
interview with any American who might be among them. This per- 
mission was readily accorded in a reply, which isenclosed. The inter- 
view was postponed until the morning of the 30th, the prisoners having 
in the meantime been transferred to the castle of the Punta, and some 
accessions having been made to theirnumber. The commandant of the 
castle informed me that the whole number of prisoners was fifty-seven, 
of whom thirty or thirty-five were Americans, as we learned from 
themselves. The officers were present throughout the interview. An- 
other gentleman, who was introduced as inspector of prisons, came in 
during its continuance, and remained until its close. The prisoners 
were heavily ironed, were clad in a prison uniform, and had their hair 
closely cut. They were confined in.an arched gallery, to which access 
was had through two grated doors, the inner one being entirely of iron. 
In the little ante-room between the two doors lay the garments worn 
by the prisoners at the time of their confinement. 

On our entrance, the Americans were ordered to advance to the front, 
and all foreigners were sent to the other end of the cell. Inquiry be- 
ing made for the officers, the following presented themselves, viz :— 
James A. Kelly, of New Orleans, of Bayou Sara, who held the rank of 
captain in the expedition , Robert M. Grider, of New Orleans, a native 
of Kentucky, a lieutenant in the same; J. D. Baker, of » also @ 
lieutenant. No other officer of the expedition presented himself. 

They were informed that I had obtained permission to visit them, and 
that my object was to obtain from them any information they might 
choose to give, which would be forwarded to the government of the Uni- 
ted States, and perhaps might be the means of deterring others of our 
countrymen from placing themselves in the same deplorable situation. 
They were told distinctly that they were in the power of the Spanish 
government, and that nothing could be done for them as Americans, in- 
asmuch as the President’s proclamation had declared thatany persons 
joining an invading force would thereby forfeit the protection of the 
government of the United States. This was said to prevent their form- 
ing any false hopes from my visit. 

The information obtained was given in the presence of the entire party 
by the aforesaid officers, and being uncontradicted by any of them, may 
be regarded as the testimony of the whole. 

They stated that the expedition sailed from New Orleans in the 
steamer Pampero. They were not sure of the exact number compris- 
ing it, but thought it was four hundred and eighty-seven ; that it cer- 
tainly did not amount to five hundred. Before landing in Cuba they 
anchored at Key West, where they remained several nours, and were 
visited by some citizens of that place. They landed in Cuba about two 
o'clock in the morning of the 12th of August. Their first fight took 
place on the 18th. ‘om that period they had lost all recollection of 
dates. They had five engagements, but could not tell how many of 
their number had been killed. They were armed with condemned 
muskets—had no rifles ; but many individuals had revolvers and knives. 
They brought with them eighty thousand cartrides, and captured ma- 
ny more after landing. They had no artillery. Soon after landing 
they found they had been deceived, and became anxious to return 
home. They had been informed, before sailing, that fourteen towns 
were in possession of the ‘* patriots,” (to use their own language,) and 
that the whole island was in a state of revolution. Tney suppose that 
the fifty men captured with Colonel Crittenden were endeavouring 
make their escape. They so infer from the fact that they were all dis- 











piri ed by the reception they met with, and disgus ed, as they said, 
with the “lies and deception” practised towards them. The country 
people generally fied at their approach, and none joined them. 

Worn out with hunger and fatigue the men composing this body threw 
away their arms a week or ten days previously—they conld not dis- 
tinctly remember when. They had not at that time heard of the offer 
of life to such as would give themselves up, but their intention was to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the Spanish Government. They 
did not come in all together, but in small parties and at different times. 
They had subsisted chiefly upon fruit, and the last meat that some of 
them had eaten was a portion of their general's horse. There was no 
lack of ammunition when they threw away their arms, though much of 
what they brought had been damaged by rain. Lieut. Grider stated 
that he carried a musket though an officer, and that he had twenty- 
eight rounds of cartridge in his box when he threw it away. 

Captain Kelly stated that the editor of the New Orleans Delta, Mr. 
Sigur, was instrumental in persuading him to join the expedition, 
having addressed him personaily upon the subject. He has reason to 
believe that he persuaded many others also. The whole party mani- 
fested much indignation towards General Lopez and Mr. Sigur; and ma- 
ny of them asserted that it would be worse for the latter if they should 
live to return home. On being told that General Lopez was taken pris- 
oner, a cry of joy aud exultation ran through the crowd. They stated 
that Lopez was chief of the expedition. Colonel William Scott Haynes, of 
Tennessee, was another leader. According to their best belief he was 
still in the mountains. Colonel Crittenden had been an officer of the 
United States army during the war with Mexico. A Huogarian named 
Fregey» who acted as Adjutant-General was mortally wounded on 

e 13th. 

It is a matter of regret that so imperfect a narrative has been ob- 
tained from ihese unfortunate men. In the excitement of the moment, 
many would speak at once; and to some questions it was difficult to 
get a satisfactory answer on account of the eagerness of all to give it. 

~ * * x = 


At the request of the commandant of the castle, the prisoners were 
asked if they had had the benefit of medival attendance since their con- 
finement. They replied they had. They were also asked if they had 
been provided with two meals a day, and whether they had bread and 
coffee for breakfast. Some said they had, but others said they had no 
coffee. The commander immediately inquired the reason of his subor- 
dinate, who stated that those who had been confined there on the pre- 
vious evening came too late to be provided for on that morning, but 
they would havo their allowance of coffee at dinner. He stated that 
the others had been provided for according to the order. It may be 
proper to add that the prisoners appeared to be in good healtn, ona by 
no means so much reduced as their exposure and hardships would seem 
to warrant. They even appeared to be cheerful, which may have been 
the effect of their relief from a condition of far greater anxiety and suf- 
fering experienced during their wanderings upon the island. 

I should have stated that my first Lieutenant, Mr. Taylor, was with 
me during this interview. 

The whole number of prisoners, including those not yet brought to 
Havana is officially stated to be about one hundred and thirty. 


The following particulars of General Lopez’ capture and death are 
gleaned from the masses of current gossip. 
Havana has been the scene of jubilee and rejoicing for several days, 


owing to the capture of Gen. Lopez and his forces. Tue news reached 
Havana on the 30th ult. As ademonstration of the effect it produced, 





flags were hoisted, guns fired, &c, At night the principal buildings 
Were illuminated, torch light processions formed, &o., &c. 
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Lope7, was taken in the interior, wandering alone and nearly exhaus- 
ted fr-m fatigue en°, hunger. He asked for something to eat at a farm 
hour e, and permi‘sion to lie down. While asleep he was bound and 

jsoner. 
or onday morning, Sept. 1st, at dawn of day, a platform, a 
YW feet high, was erected on the flat space opposite the Moro. Project- 
ing up through the platform to a distance of perhaps five feet, was @ 
strong wooden post, 14 inches in diameter. To this was fastened the 
justrument of death, the garrote. A stoolis placed up against the post, 
jn which the prisoner sits, and an iron collar is then clapsed round his 
neck, which ) eiryones him immovably to the post, and thena screw having 
1 arms also attached to the post, is by one turn forced into the neck 
prisoner, producing instant dislocation and death. — . 

The troops were assembied at the eye time, as indicated in the 
order. Just previous to seven o’ clock all the American prisoners were 
brought out and arranged on the Moro, so they could witness the end 
of their eral, At the fatal hour Gen. Lopez was brought out, and 
ascended the platform with a firm step. His person was enveloped in 
@ white shroud. The executioner then removed the shroud, and there 
stood the General in his full military uniform before the assembled 
multitude.—His appearance was calm, dignified and heroic. Not 
mussle quivered. He looked upon the preparations for death unmoved ; 
his countenance changed not, and his whole bearing was firm and 
manly.—The executioner now removed his embroidered coat, his sash, 
cravat, and all the insignia of his military rank, in token of disgrace.— 
General Lopez, with his hands tightly bound together in front, step ed 
forward, and in a strong, clear voice, slowly spoke to those around as 
follows: ‘I pray the persons who have compromised me to pardon me 
as I pardon them. ‘“ My death will not change the destinies of Cuba.” 

The executioner, standing a little behind, here interrupted him in an 

ulting tone, with ‘‘ Come, be quick, be quick.” ] General Lopez, turn- 
his head partly around, fixed his eye on the man, and said sternly, 
tting his teeth, “‘ Wait, Sir.’ He then continued: ‘‘ Adieu, my 
loved Cuba! Adieu, my brethren !"’—The general then stepped back, 
seated himself on the stool. A priest with the crucifix and taper stood 
on one side of him, the executioner on the other. The collar was then 
aced around the prisoner’s neck. The priest now placed the crucifix 
Ticoss the General’s hands, and just as he was in the act of inclinin 
his head to kiss it, the executioner swung the fatal screw, and the hea 
of the unfortunate man at the same instant dropped forward, touching 
the crucifix. He never moved. The execution was conducted in the 
most orderly manner and in perfect silence. No shouting or any 
other exhibition of applause was manifested. Immediately after the 
execution, General Lopez’s body was taken down, and privately buried. 
Among the relatives of General Lopez in Cuba are, his brother-in- 
law, the Count of Pezosdulces, a nobleman of great wealth and high 
character, Madame Frias, widow of a nobleman of wealth, his sister-in- 
law. He had other near relatives. They all left town previous to the 
execution, unwilling to be near on such an occasion. General Lopez 
was fifty five years of age. He has a son eighteen years of age, study- 
ing in Switzerland. His wife is in Paris. The General was very 
wealthy, but spent his income as fast as he received it. In this, and 
the previous unfortunate expedition, he lost very large sums. 





THE CATHOLIC DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The “‘great aggregate meeting,” convened at Dublin, has fairly 
come off; the “‘ Catholic Defence Association” is formerly constituted 
and established, and the world has learnt as much as it was thought 
advisable to disclose of the designs and resolutions of its members. 
The meeting was intended to have been politically as well as eccle ias- 
tically ‘‘ Catholic,” and s Lancashire baronet stood forth with an Ed- 
inburg divine to typify the union of the kingdoms in those halls which 
had been solemnly dedicated to the cause of Repeal. This attempt, 
however, was unsuccessful. The proceedings were emphatically Irish 
from first to last--Irish in their audacity, Irish in their illegality, 1r- 
ish in their inconsequence, and Irish in their contradictions. Dr. M’- 
Hale moved a declaration that Ministers had forfeited a confidence 
which he admitted they never possessed, and betrayed a trust with 
which he acknowledged they had never been charged: One speaker de- 
fined the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill as an “‘ atrocious and Algerine enact- 
ment ;” another described it as an empty counterfeit, absolutely impo- 
“tent for any object at all. The statute in question was successively re- 

resented as destructive and harmless, as nullifying every office of re- 

gion, and as doing more good than evil, as a piece of diabolical sub- 


that even ir, the uggregate of blustering mountebanks collected in the 
Rotunda t'nere was a single man who doubted the absolute power of the 
Imperia), Legislature to enforce its decrees from the shores of Donegal 
to the coasts of Cork against any conceivable resistance. The strength 
of Er.gland, if once exerted in earnest, would crush these devices of in- 
surgency for many along yeartocome. It is on our known indisposition 
ta severity that the hopes of the agitators are built. But there must 
he a limit to these concessions, and Dr. Cullen and his colleagues 
should consider whether this limit may not soon be reached. It is 
very troublesome, very costly, and very painful to be under the neces- 
sity of maintaining large forces in Ireland, and to be living from da 
to day under those conditions of discord, hatred, and collision whic 
the Pope’s representatives know so well how to create; but it is still 
more painful, and must, in the end, be still more costly, te leave in 
such hands as these a practical veto on the decrees of the Imperial 
Parliament. For, as all must see, the menace with which we are 
threatened now is available for every occasion alike, and, if it is per- 
mitted to be effectual, it will vest the power of decision in the last ap- 
eal, not in the Queen, Lords, and Commons of our constitution, but 
in the priestly demagogues of the Irish Rotunda. It is not a mere 
question of titles or privileges, but a contest for supreme authority. 
If the ‘‘ Catholic Defence Association” can dictate a recantation to 
the English people on such @ point as this they can do so on any point 
which may be raised, and it will always be in the power of the Pope’s 
nominees to compel the enactment or repeal of laws as they may think 
fit or expedient. In self-defence, therefore, we must take our stand 
and maintain our rights. We yielded in the case of Catholic emanci- 
ation, for there was really @ grievance which, for two generations, 
ad been recognized by liberally-minded statesmen. But the voice 
which spoke last autumn, throughout the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, will not be silenced at the bidding of an Italian monk. We have 
our convictions, if Irishmen have theirs ; and, although we assented to 
what Irishmen asked for themselves, we are not likely to permit them 
to dictate tous. An agitation in Dublin to enforce the ciaims of the 
Pope in Westminster is a flight above even the natural impudence of 
the Rotunda, as it will assuredly prove beyond the well-tried patience 
of Englishmen. Dr. Cullen has thrown down the glove with a chal- 
lenge in which the dissimulation of the hypocrite ill conceals the de- 
signs of the agitator. The oe of the kingdom have expressed their 
will in a simple and most considerate law. They will see that this law 
is obeyed, and Dr. Cullen will soon find that he has calculated too far 
on the forbearance of those whose weakness is only a reluctance to 
exert their strength.— Times, 22d ult. 





THE YACHT “ AMERICA” IN ENGLAND. 


Although the appearance of the merica, and the “ touch of her 
quality” which she occasionally gave the yacht gentry during the 
week, must have, in some measure, prepared them for the event, the 
result of yesterday’s race appears to have come upon them likea thun- 
der clap, and the entire coast of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight has 
been, for the last four and twenty hours, in a state of ferment, excite- 
ment, and astonishment, at the fact of the crack yachts, schooners, 
and cutters of all England being so ingtoriously beaten by a stranger, 
who made her unexpected appearance in the waters of the Solent for 
the first time only a few days since. The concourse assembled at 
Cowes exceeds any assemblage of the kind witnessed, and there are 
hourly arrivals of yachts from all parts of the coast anxious to witness 
the match between the American clipper and Mr. Stephenson’s yacht, 
the Titania, which is to come off next week, but as a six-knot See 
is st’pulated for, no day can positively be fixed. The whole expanse of 
the harbour and roads off Cowes literally swarms with craft, from the 
magnificent and aristocratically fitted 200 ton schooner down to the 
smallest punt; and the steamers can with difficulty thread their way 
to and from the pier through the ever-shifting white-winged vessels 
that add beauty and animation to the charming scenery of the island. 

The America is of course the great object of attraction, and the in- 
terest is still further heightened since the termination of the race. 
The number of boats and punts rowing around her resemble nothing 
so much as a hovering swarm of bees; and it is but justice to her 
commander to say, that he evinces the greatest courtesy and hospital- 
ity to all who go on board for the purpose of examining her. The 
peculiarity of her build is the subject of general remark. When on 
the docks, on a dead level, her masts are pecprneionien | but when 
afloat they have a rake of four and a half feet; she is thus wedge- 
shaped both ways, the least resistance, both on her sides and auiee 





tlety, and as a specimen of nonsensical folly. “Mr. Moore challenged 
the entire audience to say whether there was the siiallest reality in 
the grievance against which he was urging them to protest; and his 
hearers, we are told, rose in a mass and declared, with the ‘‘ most ve- 
hement cheering,’’ that ‘‘ no Government under heaven” could do that 
which they had just resolved Lord John Russell had done. In his 
brief speech the hon. gentleman embodied the logic and convictions of 
his countrymen. He eaid that the bill against the Roman Catholic 
titles was wholly dependent for effect, on the forbearance, moderation, 
and compassion ” of Roman Catholic prelates. He said that it existed 
only by supposition, but that he nevertheless ‘‘ defied, spat upon, and 
scorned it.” In seconding a resolution that “Catholics were precluded 
from the enjoyment of their religion,” he triumphantly affirmed that 
this religion stood just where it did before, “‘ all statutes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ;” and, after recording his own determined oppo- 
sition tothe measure at every stage, and testifying his still lively indig- 
nation by his conduct that day, he concluded with a remark, that “on 
the whole, he “did not regret the passing of the bill.” Finally, a 
meeting assembled to protest against the proscription of certain titles 
asserted their practical belief that no such titles were prescribed, and 
constituted twenty-eight prelates with territorial designations a com- 
mittee for securing territorial designations to these very men. It 
needed only to complete the character of the proceedings that some one 
should Lave appeared on the platform and regretted his utter inability 
to be present. 

Irish resolutions, however, are seldom the less mischievous for being 
contradictory, nor are our readers likely to be deceived respecting the 
true intent and meaning of these extraordinary transactions. Dr. Cul- 
len, after violating the law in his own signature, and approving a sys- 
tematic repetition of the offence throughout the proceedings of the 
day, was pleased to close the meeting with the characteristic remark, 
that “ What had taken place would make them all better subjects, 
better Christians, and better able for the fulfilment of their duties.” 
What, in Dr. Cullen’s opinion, may be the obligations of a subject, we 
cannot attempt to define; but the purport of the resolutions, which, 
** when properly understood, could offend nobody,” was to hur! defiance 
‘at the law, and compel the Imperial Legislature to rescind its most 
solemn acts under menace of intolerable agitation. It is quite true 
that apart from the assumptions of illegal titles, there is little to dis- 
tinguish the transactions before us from the ordinary proceedings of 
Englishmen under similar circumstances. When we conceive objections 
to any particular law, we attend public meetings, we record protests, 
We pass resolutions, we nominate committees, and we subscribe funds. 
We are not very squeamish, either, in the language we employ, and 
the offences of ** Her Majesty’s Government” are often stigmatized in 

‘strong idiomatic phraseology. But we do not proclaim the duty of 
general disobedience to the law of the land in furtherance of our parti- 
cular desires. High words have been used about the army estimates, 
about the franchise, about chicory, and about the malt- tax, but, until 
the law is altered, all parties concur in obeying it as itstands. I: the 
agitators have a good case they are ultimately successful ; if not, their 
clamour dies away. In Ireland the case differs altogether. The agita- 

.tors of that country have been taught one method only of extort- 
ing compliance with the demands they are pleased to prefer on the 

islature of the empire, and this method is to make Ireland ungov- 
~ernable till they are satisfied. By exerting the influence of an un- 
scrupulous priesthood and abusing the susceptibilities of an ignorant 

-and suffering peasantry, they have heretofore succeeded at their will 
in produ: iug such social disorganization and misery as half scared and 
half seduced their opponents into surrender. They have now proclaimed 
the same tactics again. The have publicly asserted their intention of 
Miclating a law which has sean. by larger majorites and dictated 

tore powerful opinion than had ever been witnessed since the days 
of Pitt. In executing their resolutions they will stop at no xceas of 

. agitation or turbulence’ They will thwart, oppose, and as far as in 
them lies sus the improvement of the land, the education of the 
a a and the pacification of the country. They will evoke all that 

and Contains of wretchedness, atrocity, and passion, and will mar- 
ehe! their millions of deluded followers in deliberate defiance of au- 
thority and —. 

Ne good cap one by disguising these facts, and it is on many ac- 
counts desirable to lok the matter steadily in the face. Ultimately 
these Irish tacvics proceed on the assumption that under a certain 
amount of annoy:ace England must give way. We do not presume 





water, being at the bows. Much has been said of her extreme sharp- 
ness, but this is more apparent than real. Near the water line the 
bows assume a perfectly rounded form, and her model, when closely 
examined, approaches as nearly as possible to that which nature, the 
great modeller, has given to the water-fowl. Her sides are equally 
round and full, and she is about one-half wider amidships than our 
vessels of the same tonnage. 

The value of this peculiar construction is, that she floats over the 
water instead of having to plough her way through it, and an increase 
of speed does not, as in ordinary vessels, occasion an increase of re- 
sistance. This will also account for the enormous spars she carries— 
lying as it were flat on the surface of the water, her stern acting as a 
powerful rudder, where the resistance to her progress is the least, she 
stands upright in a gale, which compels other yachts to heel over con- 
siderably. The observation of the Marquis of Anglesea when he first 
saw her has been echoed more authoritatively by Mr. White, the cele- 
brated builder of Cowes, who, almost before she had come to an anchor, 
having scanned her for some time critically, observed to the persons 
near him, ‘ There is nothing in the Southampton waters that will beat 
that craft,” The race of yesterday has been already described, but it 
may be added that the America, as if conscious of her power, was one 
of the last vessels to get under weigh, and this, coupled wlth the fact 
that the Gipsy Queen and one or two others had for nearly two hours 
the pea, inspired the yachtmen with hopes which the result failed to 
justify. 

We have already referred to the fact of four of the yachts having 
suddenly altered their course and proceeded round the Nab Light in- 
stead of passing between it and the island. The America, followed by 
all the others, took the inner channel, which is not the usual course, 
and which is one of considerable risk at particular times of the tide. 
At the termination of the race it was objected that the America had 
not gone over the usual course, and was not entitled tothecup. The 
sympathies of the boatmen and fishermen, which were evidently ecu 
out with the stranger, the true nautical instinct of their class telling 
them that if she had fair play she would win, took fire at this quibble, 
and in every quarter allusions as broad as they were uncomplimentary 
were made to the conspiracy got up to defeat the American boat. It 
was said that the spar, which broke so ma/-apropos, was provided for 
the occasion, and that the pilot who took her inside the Nab, having 
been born in Southampton, and steered many yachts, must have known 
the proper course, and that the commander of the strange vessel could 
not be held answerable for the mistake, if mistake it was. 

The Sailing Committee met to-day at the Club-House at Cowes, to 
consider the objection that had been urged, and, after due considera- 
tion, came to the conclusion unanimously that the America was fairly 
entitled to the cup. The decision has been hailed with universal satis- 
faction, and will go far to restore the “* gentlemen” to the good graces 
of the boatmen. It is acknowledged on all hands that if the breeze had 
been fresher the superiority of the stranger would have been much 
more strikiagly manifested, and in beating up against the wind it was 
observed that, notwithstanding her low bulwarks, she shipped litile or 
no water. 

This evening the pending match between the America and Mr, Ste- 
phenson’s schooner yacht Titania was the great subject of discussion. 
The Titania is a comparatively new iron boat, built upon Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell’s wave principle, which, it is alleged, offers the least resistance to 
the water in passing rapidly through it. The principle has been tried 
with the most satisfactory results in the case of the Antwerp steamship, 
Baron Osy, one of the fastest vessels out of the Thames, and the Tizania, 
which has the reputation of being an extremely fast boat, would, in 
smooth water, probably be able to hold her own with the America. 
The condition laid down by Mr. Stevens, that there must be at least a 
six knot breeze, will, however, be a severe test of her sailing qualities, 
and bets are freely offered at the club-house, that she will be distanced 
both ways. Whatever the result may be, Mr. Stephenson is entitled to 
both credit and sympathy for having taken up the challenge of the 
America, on behalf of the English yachts; and should he be defeated, 
he will at least have the satisfaction of knowing that he has made a 
fair stand-up fight for the honor and credit of the country.—Cowes let- 
ter, 23d ult., London Observer. 


The clever correspondent of the Times wrote at the same date a 
brilliant account of the above match. We extract as much ag we can 
possibly find room for. 








September 13 


The telegraphic despatch which appeared i ry 
stated the * great fact” that the Px semi by Me alae vais mornin 
started against her on Friday for the Royal Yacht Seeliee which 
100/. value, in the most complete and triumphant manner ~~ Cup of 
the lateness of the hour at which the race was concluded it ut, from 
possible to send up to town any detailed account of her vloter _ 
now remains to give the particulars of the event as one of no o » ll 
interest. A l.rge portion of the peerage and gentry of th sper. 
kingdom left their residences and forsook the sports ae the ee 
witness the struggle between the yachtmen of England hithe ting 
matched and unchallenged, and the Americeas who had cnioeed _ 
Atlantic to meet them. All the feelings of that vast population — 
swarms in our southern ports, and firmly believes in “ Rule Britan ~ 
as an article of national faith; all the prejudices of the wealth oe 
tocracy and gentry. who regarded the beautiful vessels in whicn the, 
cruised about the channel and visited the shores of the Mediterranes 
every summer as the perfection of naval architecture, were roused na 
the highest degree, and even the Queen of England did not deem - 
occasion unworthy of her presence. Until within the last few da “ 
Englishman ever dreamed that any nation could produce a yacht with 
the least pretensions to match the efforts of White, Camper Retec 
and other eminent builders. Inthe Vacht List for this very year the " 
is an assertion which every man within sight of sea water from the 
Clyde to the Solent would swear to—that “ Yacht building was an ra 
in which England was unrivalled, and that she was distinguished pre 
eminently and alone for the perfection of science in building on 
From the Royal Cork Club, which was founded in 1720, to the Roya’ 
London, founded in 1849, there are 17 yacht clubs in various parte ol 
the united kingdom—ten English, four Irish, two Scotch, and one Welsht 
and not one of them had ever seen a foreigner enter the lists in the 
annual matches. It was just known that there was an Imperial Yacht 
Club of St. Petersburgh, maintained, it was affirmed, by the Imperial 
Treasury, to encourage a nautical spirit among the nobility, and that 
some ten or eleven owners of yachts at Rotterdam had enrolled them. 
selves as the ‘“‘ Royal Netherlands Yacht Clnb;” but, till the America 
came over, the few who were aware of the fact that there was a flour. 
ishing club at New York did not regard it as of the slightest conse. 
quence, or as at all likely to interfere with their monopoly of the glory 
of the manliest and most useful of all sports. The few trial runs the 
America made after her arrival proved she was possessed of great 
speed, and that the owners were not so little justified as at first they 
had been thought, in offering to back an untried vessel against any 
yacht in our waters for the large sum of 10,000/., or for a cup or piece 
of plate. As the day of the Royal Yacht Squadron’s grand match drew 
near, the entries became numerous, and 1851 will be celebrated for the 
largest number of starters for the Derby and for the 100/. cup respect- 
ively, that were ever known, so far as I can gather. The conduct of 
the Americans since their arrival in the Solent had been bold, manly, 
and straightforward—qualities which Englishmen respect wherever 
they are found, and love to see even in un opponent. 

In the memory of man Cowes never presented such an appearance as 
upon last Friday. There must have been upwards of 100 yachts lying 
at anchor in the roads; the beach was erowded from Egypt to the piers 
—the esplanade in front of the Ulub thronged with ladies and gentle- 
men, and with the people inland, who came over in shoals, with wiye 
sons, and daughters for the day. Booths were erected all along the 
quay, and the roadstead was alive with boats, while from sea and shore 
arose an incessant buzz of voices, mingled with the splashing of oars 
the flapping of sails, and the hissing of steam, from the excursion yes. 
sels preparing to accompany the race. Flags floated from the beautify! 
villas which stud the wooded coast, and ensign and burgee, rich with 
the colours of the various clubs or the devices of the yachts, flickered 
gaily out in the soft morning air. The windows of the houses which 
commanded the harbour were filled from the parlour to the attic, and 
the old “‘ salts” on the beach gazed moodily on the low black bull of 
‘the Yankee,” and spoke doubtfully of the chances of her competi- 
tors. Some thought ‘‘ the Volante” might prove a teaser if the wind 
was light; others speculated on ‘‘ the Alarm” doing mischief if there 
was wind enough to bring out the qualities of the large cutter in beat- 
ing up to windward and in tacking ; while more were of opinion that 
the 4merica would carry off the — ** blow high, blow low” It was 
with the greatest difficulty the little town gave space enough to the 
multitudes that came from all quarters to witness an event so novel 
and so interesting, and the hotels were quite inadequate to meet the 
demands of their guests. 

The mist which hung over the fields and woods from sunrise was car- 
ried off about 9 o’clock by a very gentle breeze from the westward, 
which veered round a little to the south soon afterwards, and the 
morning became intensely warm. At 9.55 the preparatory gun was 
fired from the club-house battery, and the yachts were soon sheeted from 
deck to topmast with clouds of canvass, huge gaff topsails and balloon 
jibs being greatly in vogue, and the America evincing her disposition 
to take advantage of her new jib by hoisting it with all alacrity. The 
whole flotilla not in the race were already in motion, many of them 
stretching down towards Osborne and Ryde to get a good start of the 
clippers. Of the list published the Titania and the Ste//a did not 
start, and the Fernande did not take her station (the latter was twice 
winner in 1850, and once this year). Thus only 15 started, of which 
seven were schooners, including the Brilliant (three-masted schooner), 
and eight were cutters. At ten o’clock the signal gun for sailing was 
fired, and before the smoke had well cleared away the whole of the 
beautiful fleet was under weight, moving steadily to the east with the 
tide and a gentle breeze. The start was effected splendidly, the yachts 
breaking away like a field of racehorses; the only laggard was the 
America which did not move for a second or so after the others. Steam- 
ers, shore-boats, and yachts of all -izes, buzzed along on each side of 
the course, and spread away for miles over the ripling sea—a sight 
such as the Adriatic never beheld in all the pride of Venice; such, 
beaten though we are, as no other country in the world could exhib- 
it, while it is confessed that anything like it was never seen even here 
in the annals of yachting. Soon after they started a steamer went oft 
from the roads with the members of the sailing committee, Sir B. (ira- 
ham, Bart., Commodore, Royal Yacht Squadron, and the following gen- 
tlemen :—Lord Exmouth, Captain Lyon, Mr. A. Fontaine, Captain Pon- 
sonby, Captain Corry, Messrs. Harvey, Leslie, and Reynolds. The 
American Minister, Mr. Abott Lawrence, and his son, Colonel Lav 
rence, attaché to the American Legation, arrived too late for the sall- 
ing of the America b it were accommodated on board the steamer, 40” 
went round the island in her, and several steamers, chartered by pr 
vate gentlemen or for excursion trips, also accompanied the wae. 2 

Tae Gipsey Queen, with all her canvass set and in the streng' be 
the tide, took the lead after starting, with the Beatrice next, and ve 
with little difference in order, the Volante, Constance, Arrow, 90" a 
flock of others. The America went easily for some time under ~~ 
sail (with a small gaff-topsail of a triangular shape, braced up o ni 
truck of the short and slender stick which serves as her maintopmer 
foresail, fore staysail, and jib; while her opponents had every ¢ a: 
set that the club regulations allow. She soon began to creep 7 2 
them, passing some of the cutters to windward. In a quarter 0° . 
hour she had left them all behind, except the Constance, Beatricé . 
Gipsey Quéen, which were well together, and went along smartly re 
the light breeze. Once or twice the wind freshened a little, 7 a 
once the America gathered way, and passed ahead of the Constance “ 
Beatrice. Another puff came and ghe made a dart to pass the aa 
Queen, but the wind left her sails, and the little Volante came M that 
ming past her with a stupendous jib, swallowing up all the ety al 
was blowing. As the glorious pageant passed under Osborne" 
the sight was surpassingly fine, the whole expanse of sea from “oe 
shore being filled as it were with a countless fleet, while the dat an 
of the Vengeance, 84, in the distance at Spithead, towered in fin sills 
lief above the tiny little craft that danced around her—the green ail 
of Hampshire, the white batteries of Portsmouth, and the eg 
coast of Wight, forming a fine frame- work for the picture. As . A the 
lante passed the America great was the delight of the patriotic, U'” 
nautical cognoscenti shook their heads, and said the triumph we attet 
shortlived; the breeze was freshening, and then the sprightly one 
must give way, though she was leading the whole squadron at nh the 
At 10,30 the Gipsey Queen caught a draught of wind and ran ae ins 
Volante, the Constance, America, Arrow, and Alarm being er the 
line. At 10.45 the breeze freshened again for a short bart ot shake 
America passed the Arrow, Constance, and Alarm, but i. jamations 
off the Volante nor come up to the Gipsey Queen, an Hea ‘tall bis 
were heard of ** Well, Brother Jonathan is not going to waged great 
own way,” &c. Passing Ryde the excitement on shore eo? but the 
and the great ichthyosaurus-like pier was much crow ; her rivals 
America was forging ahead, and lessening the gg te, Gipsey 
every moment. The Sandheads were rounded by the Vo oaint of time 
Queen, and America without any perceptible change ad the wind 
at 11 o’clock, the last being apparently to leeward. Again, 
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fast yachts came rushing up before it, the run from 
freshened, os na exciting, and well » Arner er Here one of 
- West India mail steamers was observed paddling her best to come 
jn for some of the fun, and a slight roll of the sea inwards began to 
impart 8 livelier motion to the yachts, and to render amateurs, whe- 
“her male or female, ghastly -looking and uncomfortable. - 
* . 


At 5.40 the 4urora, the nearest yacht, was fully 74 miles astern, the 
Freak being about a mile more distant, and the rest being ‘‘ nowhere. 
The America was at ‘his time close to the Needles, upon which she wae 
running with a light breeze all in her favour. Two of the excursion 
steamers ran into Alum Bay and anchored there to see the race round 
the Needles. While waiting there in intense anxiety for the first ves- 
gel that should shoot round the immense pillars of chalk and limestone 
which bear the name, the passengers were delighted to behold the Vie- 
toria and Albert, with the Royal standard at the main, and the Lord 
Admiral’s flag at the fore, steamin round from N. W., followed by the 
Fairy, and the little dockyard tender. Her Majesty, the Prince, and 
the Royal family, were visible by the aid of a glass from the deck of 
the steamers. The Royal yacht went past the Needles, accompanied 
by the Fairy, at 5.35, but quickly returned, and at 5 45 lay to off Alum 
Bay. The Fairy was signalled to proceed round the N eedles, to bring 

tidings of the race, and at cnce started, Ariel-like, on her errand. 
goon after the Royal yacht anchored, a boat put off from her, in the 
stern sheets of which were Prince Albert and the Prince of Wales, 
who wore his white sailor's dress and tarpaulin hat. They landed, at- 
tended by two gentlemen, on the beach under the cliff at Alum Bay 
with the aid of the boatmen, and it was sometime before the saunterers 
from the steamboats, who were climbing up towards the heights, were 
aware of the presence of such distinguished visitors. They proceeded 
a short way up the narrow winding path which leads to the heights, 
put a wet drizzle drifted before the wind, and rendered the walk un- 

romising, and the Royal party soon returned to the beach, the young 

rince dancing down the shelving road with boyish vivacity. After a 
stay of eight or ten minutes, the Royal party returned to the yacht. 
The Fairy, which had returned to signal, again stood out past the 
Needles, but all doubt and speculation, if any there could have been, 
was soon removed by the appearance of the America hauling her wind 
round the cliff at 5 50. The breeze fell dead under the shore, and the 
America lowered out her foresail and forestaysail so as to run before it. 
All the steamers weighed and accompanied her, giving three cheers 4s 
she passed, a compliment which owners and crew acknowledged with 
uncovered heads and waving hats. At6h.4m. the Wildfire rounded 
the Needles and bore away after the schooner, which by this time had 
got almost ina line with the Victoria and lbert. Though it is not 
usual to recognize the presence of Her Majesty on such occasions as a 
racing match, no more, indeed, than a jockey would pull up his horse 
to salute the Queen when in the middle of his stride, the Amertca in- 
stantly lowered her ensign—blue with white stars—the Commodore 
took off his hat, and all his crew, following his order and example, re- 
mained with uncovered heads for some minutes till they had passed 
the yacht—a mark of respect to the Queen not the less becoming be- 
cause it was bestowed by republicans. The steamers, as she passed 
on, renewed their cheering, and the private bettery of some excellent 
gentlemen at the ‘‘ Crow’s nest” opened fire with a Royal salute as 
the Victoria and Albert slowly steamed alongside the .dmerica. 

On turning towards the Needles, at 6.30, not a sail was in sight, but 

the breeze was so very light that all sailing might be said to have 
finished, and it was evident the merica had won the cup, unless some 
light cutter ran up with a breeze in the dusk and slipped past her. 
The steamers, including the J'ourist, which astonished the natives by 
steaming through the still water at the rate of some 15 or 16 miles an 
hour returned towards Cowes, and the Royal yacht, having run close 
by the America under half-steam for a short distance, went up towards 
Osborne. Off Cowes were innumerable yachts, and on every side was 
heard the hail,—‘‘Is the America first ?”—The answer ‘“ Yes.” 
** What’s second ?”—The reply, ‘“‘ Nothing.” As there was no wind, 
the time consumed in getting up from Hurst Castle to the winning flag 
was very considerable, the America’s arrival first not having been an- 
nounced by gunfire till 8.37. The Aurora, which slip up very 
rapidly after rounding the Needles, in consequence of her light ton- 
nage and a breath of wind, was signalled at 8.45; the Bacchante at 
9.30; the Eclipse at 945; the Brilliant at 1.20 a.m. August 23d. 
The rest were not timed. Thus the America made good all her pro- 
fessions. It is with great pleasure I have to state that a protest which 
had been entered against her receiving the cup, on the ground that she 
had not followed the course marked out, was withdrawn, and that the 
Messrs. Stevens were preoentat by the Royal Yacht Squadron with the 
well-won cup. On the evening after the race there was a very bril- 
lisnt and effective display of fireworks by land and water along the 
club-house esplanade, at which 6,000 or 7,000 persons were present. 
A reunion took place at the clubhouse, and the occasion was taken of 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence’s presence to compliment him on the success of 
his countrymen. His Excellency acknowledged the kindness in suit- 
able terms, and said that, though he could not but be proud of the tri- 
umph of his fellow-citizens, he still felt it was but the children giving 
a lesson to the father. If the America was purchased here, they would 
nevertheless try to build something better in New York, so as to beat 
even her. 

The last remark of his Excellency alluded to a rumour that an offer 
had been made to buy the America, but that the sum was not consi- 
dered sufficient. We have thus been undeniably beaten, but we have 
been beaten with a good grace, and our conquerors are the first to 
admit it. They speak in the highest terms of the condescension and 
kindness of the aristocracy they had been taught to believe arrogant 
and unbending, and acknowledge inthe warmest way the affability and 
courtesy of the gentlemen of the various clubs. 

This evening the America sailed from Cowes to Osborne, in conse- 
quence of an intimation that the Queen wished to inspect her. The 
Victoria and Albert also dropped down to Osborne. Ata quarter to 
6 the Queen embarked in the state barge, accompanied by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert and suite, and on nearing the America the na- 
tional colours of that vessel were dipped, out of respect to Her Majesty, 
and raised again when Her Majesty had proceeded on board. Her 

Majesty made a close inspection of the America, attended by Commo- 

dore Stevens, Colonel Hamilton, and the officers of the yacht. The 
Queen remained on board half an hour, and expressed great admiration 
of the general arrangements and character of this famous schooner. 

On Her Majesty leaving, the American colours were again dipped, and 

Her Majesty proceeded in the barge to Osborne, where she arrived at 
half- past 6 o’clock. 


Our next extract refers to the America grounding whilst at anchor 


off Cowes. It will beseen that she afforded the amateurs an oppor- 
tunity of examining her model. A letter writer from Portsmouth, 27th 
ult., says, 


The America yacht, Commodore Stevens, having got aground at Cowes 
last evening, and supposed to have rubbed or carried something away 
from her bottom, came up to this harbour this morning as the Royal 
yachts were coming in for the purpose of asking permission of Admiral 
Superintendent Prescott to dock her in this Royal yard. Permission 
Was most readily granted, and dock room being vacant the beautiful 
craft was speedily floated in, when it was discovered that a small por- 
tion of the false keel amidships had been scraped off. She was an ob- 
Ject of the keenest interest alike to landsman, waterman, and man-of- 
war's man, from the moment she entered the harbour—an interest 
which has been increasing since she bas been in dock, as officers of 
every rank, and civilians too, have been thronging around and on board 
her, each anxious to obtain a fair critical view and express an opinion. 
She goes out of dock this evening at 10 o’clock, and will compete with 
the Titania for the wager already published to-morrow, wind and 
Weather permitting. 


The #merica beat the Titania in the single match on the 28th ult.— 
The particulars are as follows. 


aa Xarifa started the yachts at a quarter past eleven, from the 
: ab Light vessel, there being a strong wind from the N.N.W., the run 
wenty miles due S.E. for the Queen steamer, which has taken a posi- 
a that distance from the Nab. The America rounded the steamer 
rst by 4m 12s. They had to beat against a strong gale, as the wind 
freshened, and the .dmerica had it all her own way, and arriving 

at the Nab 52 minutes before the Titania. 


We close these copious extracts with a letter addressed by Capt. Mat- 
Son R. N. to the Editor of the Times. 


“ Your truthful description of the victory gained by the clipper yacht 

} sere over all competitors must have caused the interest excited by 
Bole vessel’s arrival among us to extend far beyond the waters of the 
ent. Whatever may be the opinions of our shipbuilders on the sub- 











ject, itis certain that our yachtmen have very universally and grace- 
fully acknowledged the superiority of their foreign rival They con- 
sider it a matter between the shipbuilders and sailmakers of the two 
countries, whom the Great Exhibition has brought into honourable 
competition. But, sir, the sailmakers have not had their fair share of 
credit awarded to them on this occasion, for the America is quite as 
much indebted for her victory to the cut and make of her sails as to the 
form of her hull, if not more. During the trial of the 22d I was on 
board a steamer on the weather bow of the America, in company with 
several of my brother officers; it then became a question among us 
whether that vessel had any mainsail set or not, and which I could not 
discover with the aid of a spy-glass. So completely was the sail cov- 
ered by the mainmast that not a particle of it was visible ; there was 
no belly, and the gaff was exactly parallel with the boom ; in fact, it 
stood like a board. I have no hesitation in saying that such a sail has 
never yet been made in England; at least, during a very long experi- 
ence I have never seen one. Lovk at the sails of our yachts, particu- 
larly the mainsails of the cutters. On wind, while the boom is car- 
ried at an angle of 10 or 12 degrees with the keel, the gaft is over to an 
angle ot 30 or upwards. To insure the upper part of the sail standing 
the boom is so much hauled over as to make the lower part a backsail, 
doing more harm than good. A very small proportion, therefore, of the 
canvass is at the best angle with the wind for propelling the vessel to 
windward. Besides, our sails are often more like balloons than boards. 
The America was thus enabled to lie half a point nearer the wind than 
either of our yachts ; and it was on this point only that she showed any 
superiority. In running free she gained nothing on our fastest yachts 
on which point of sailing the “ balloons” are rather more effective than 
the ‘‘ boards.’ ” : 

‘* As I had an opportunity of seeing a model, as well as the lines of 
the America’s bull, permit me to say a word on that point. There is 
not quite so much originality in the form as her appearance in the 
water would lead one to suppose. Her ’midship section is not unlike 
those of Sir W. Symonds, a er run is very like White’s ; but her bow 
is an undoubted originality. I have never seen anything like it before. 
Instead of being convex, or even straight, her bow presents 4 concave 
surface to the water. I commend this to the notice of our naval ar- 
chitects. 

‘“‘ A writer in your journal lately wished to make it appear that such 
a vessel as the America, a mere ‘ racing craft,’ must be useless for all 
practical purposes; and he facetiously remarked that you might as well 
compare a Derby three-year-old to a comfortable hackney as the .4me- 
rica toan English yacht. But, sir, we must all allow that a little 
‘ breeding’ is no bad thing, either in a park hack or a weight-carrying 
hunter. So, also, may our clumsy hulls be modified by modern inge- 
nuity and improvements, when our shipowners and shipbuilders may 
become less prone to adhere to their old forms and fashions. Free- 
trade and the Exhibition will put all that to rights.” 


-— —— es ) 
TABERNACLE. 


Me: DEMPSTER, composer of ‘The May Queen,” ‘ Lament of the Irish Emi- 
grant,” ** Blind Boy,” &c., will give his first 

BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT 
This season at the Broadway Tabernacie, on Monday Evening, September 15th, including 





the following songs :— ‘ Morning, Noon, and Night,” ‘‘ 1 see thee sweetly smile.” “ John 
Anderson, my Jo;” “ My heart is like a silent lute; ” ‘‘ The barring of the door;” “ Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant ;” ‘* Wert thou like me in life’s low vale;” “My Nannie O;” “ Let 


us love one another;” Duncan Gray and the May Queen, in three parts. 
TICKETS FIFTY CENTS, 
To Commence at Eight o’clock. 





TR*PLER HALL. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON'S 
GRAND DRAWING ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS 


ET SOIREES MYSTERIEUSE, 
Still continues to be nightly thronged by the most fashionable and delighted audiences— 
and will be continued 
EVERY EVENING. 


Open at Seven. To Commence at Eight. 
ppt ovEssos, A. will wipes byw week, have the honor of introducing several new, ori- 
ginal, and astonishing tricks iu Natura! Magic, acknowledged by all to be each chef 
d’ou vres of the art, and the apparatus ihe most exquisite, rich and elegant. Amongst which 
will be Prof. Anderson’s famous Mystic Cabinet, Prof. Anderson’s Mysterious Laundry, 
Prof. Anderson’s Invisible Enchanted Aviary, Prof. Anderson’s Mysterious Bottle, Prof. 
And erson’s Secret Passage, Prof. Anderson’s Filtration Mysterieuse, Prof. Anderson’s 
Crys tal Casket, Prof. Ande: son‘s Electric Watches. 
In addition to these several others of equal interest and wonder. 
Admission 50 Cents. Children under twelve years of age, 25 cents. 
Carriages may be ordered at 10 o’clock. 
The entertainment is in two parts, betwixt which an interval of fifteen minutes, when the 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Saloons are thrown open, where Ices, Fruits, and the choicest 
Refreshments may be procured, 


PROF. ANDERSON’S GRAND DAY PERFORMANCE, 
which was crowded last week, will take place 
ON SATURDAY, SEPT. 13th. 
Doors open at 2 1-4. commence at 3, terminate at 5 1-2. 
Admission as usual. 


ony ag this performance may be secured at the Hall during the week from 10 o’clock 
to 4 P. M. 





MONDAY, 
LAST N!IGHT BUT FOUR OF THE OPERA SEASON. 
BENEFIT OF SIGNOR C. BADIALI. 
For the last time, f PURITANT, and other entertainments. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. V. Oswego. 
you want, 


We will send you the information 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110 1-2 




















TEheE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY,SEPTEMBER 13, 1851. 








The Liverpool mails of this day fortnight, the 30th ult., are again 
barren of domestic political news, for the previous arrival had inform- 
ed us that the fruits of Lord John Russell’s unwise determination to 
include Ireland in the sphere of operations of tne Ecclesiastical Titles 
Assumption Bill had become painfully apparent, in the prospect of re- 
newed agitation. Onthe 19th ult. a great gathering of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity took place at the Rotunda in Dublin. The 
object in view was the organization of a party and the commencement 
of an agitation to bring about the repeal of the obnoxious act of Par- 
liament. So strongly was public feeling excited on the occasion, that 
the military and police forces were held in readiness for action. For- 
tunately the peace was not disturbed; although the spiritual leaders 
themselves boldly set the law at defiance by the use, in one of their re- 
solutions, of the very titles prohibited by the recent enactment. An 
article from the Times will be found above which criticises the charac- 
ter and proceedings of the meeting, and which our readers must accept 
as a substitute for a detailed account. We must remark however that, 
numerous as it was, the assemblage exhibited a woeful discrepancy be- 
tween the list of requisitionists and the list of parties present, so far 
as regards personal weight and influence. The Secretary pompously 
announced that 31 peers and sons of peers, 10 baronets, and 33 mem- 
bers of Parliament were enrolled amongst its conveners. We fird one 
of the first, Lord Gormanston—one of the second, Sir Piers Mostyn— 
and eight only of the last, including of course Messrs. Moore, Reynolds, 
and Keogh. The new society was organised, and christened “ the Ca- 
tholic Defence Association” —its Committee of Management was head 
ed by the names of “‘ the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, the Bishop of Nottingham, 
the Bishop of Hexham, the Bishop of Southwark, the Bishop of Liver- 
pool,” &c.—and the following peers and commoners of England were 
cordially thanked in one of the fesolutions for their exertions in “ the 
cause of religious liberty,” viz: the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of 


Oa 


We wish them joy of their 





ney Herbert, and Mr. Roundell Palmer. 
political connection with the law-breakers. 

But what are our Ministers to do? prosecute, or quietly put up with 
the insult offered to the Legisiature of the United Kingdom? The 
Times, it will be seen, ridicules the meeting itself, but adopts a grave 
tone in touching upon the consequences which may ensue. The minis- 
terial Globe also sneers at the meeting, and in no wise intimates that 
the Government will bring to legal account those who have so illegally 
bearded it. Is the sneering tone adopted in order to justify forbear-. 
ance in the case? The suspiciem ia netunwarrantable. The difficulty 
and unthankfulness of prosecuting Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland 
is sufficiently obvious; and yet Protestantism itself would suffer, if all 
this violation of the law of the land be permitted to pass by unnoticed. 
Lord John Russell perhaps thought that this enactment might be sus- 
pended as a rod over the heads of the Irish Roman Catholic priests.— 
Rods in pickle may be useful warnings for boys naughtily disposed, but 
are altogether out of place amongst men with whom agitation is habit- 
ual, and to whom strife is a pastime. 

Queen Victoria has gone to her Highland home, Balmoral Castle. 
The royal party left Osborne House in the Isle of Wight on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 27th ult., crossed to Portsmouth, thence travelled. 
by railway to London, passed an hour at Buckingham Palace, and then. 
again availing themselves of the Great Northern railway reached Don- 
caster at an early hour in the evening. On the following day her 
Majesty arrived at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, all the arrangements. 
being made with so much precision, that the lengthened journies were 

both speedy and agreeable. Abounding and spontaneous have been 
the testimonies of affectionate loyalty and perfeet good understanding 
between the Sovereign and her People, whenever and wherever oppor- 
tunity was offered for their display. 

The New York yacht merica has been the great nine day’s wonder. 
She has beaten the Titania in the single match, as every one expected 
she would do. Voluminous extracts on this subject will be found else- 
where. It will be observed that as regards this clipping craft, the 
Queen has evinced her habitual taste for seeing with her own eyes what 
is sightworthy. On the day after the Cowes cup race for vessels of all 
nations, her Majesty paid Commodore Stevens a visit. We now look 
with anxiety to our wealthy sporting gentlemen at home, to see how 
speelily they will set to work to regain their lost laurels. Several 
offers have, we understand, been made to match unduil/t yachts against 
the successful schooner. It is scarcely probable, however, that any 
further arrangements will be made during the present season. The 
Commodore will without doubt soon show himself in our midst—and 
who can say, in the excitement of congratulation and the holding back 
of political candidates, whether some one will not hoist his pepular 
flag as a candidate for the Presidential chair ? 

The royal family of England will be thrown into mourning by the 
death of the Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Cobourg, brother of the Duchess 
of Kent and uncle of Prince Albert. 





From the Continent of Europe there is scarcely a syllable of news.— 
In Paris there is a hush of expectation as to the candidates likely to 
be brought forward for the ensuing Presidential election; but the mist 
j8 not cleared away which overhangs the intentions of the Prince de 
Joinville, and he forms a prominent object in the distance. Louis Na- 
poleon is quiet, planning a South Western tour to Bordeaux, but 
not deciding on it, perhaps because cramped in the sinews of war, 
perhaps because doubtful of his reception. —The King of Naples is said 
to have redoubled his persecutions against political offenders, since the 
publication of the famous Gladstone correspondence ; and the absolute 
Monarchs of the Continent are busied in strengthening themselves 
against the changes ef future outbreaks.—In the complicated game of 
politics going forward amongst the minor potentates of Germany, it is 
satisfactory to find an aged and most unpopular man exhibiting symp- 
toms of sagacity and humanity. Ernest, King of Hanover, is repre - 
sented by some of the journals before us as protesting against the arbi- 
trary and unwise course which the greater powers appear to be bent 
on pursuing. 





Scarcely any event of magnitude occurs here, without giving occasion 
to remark upon the intensity to which public excitement is inflamed, 
and upon the rapidity with which it subsides, so soon as the point at. 
issue is determined. Thus has it been with this last Cuban invasion, 
although it is far from impossible that the legal and other investigations- 
pending may still give rise to a storm of popular indignation against 
those who got up the flagitious and fatal attempt, and so renew the 
exhausted interest in the subject. In the meantime we refer our read- 
ers to extracts elsewhere from the despatches of Capt. Platt, U. 8. N., 
commanding the sloop-of-war Albany at Havannah. This reliavle ae- 
count shows how hopeless, even from the first, was the chance of the 
jnvaders; for, although the prisoners with whom he communicated 
make mention of five engagements with the Spanish troops before the 
sauve qui peut spirit came over Lopez’ followers, there certainly is 
nothing that would warrant the reiterated reports of splendid victories 
on their part and enormous losses on the Spanish side. It may be in- 
deed inferred from the silence of the Captain-General of Cuba on this 
point, that the losses were considerable, but that it has been grossly 
exaggerated there is no reasonable doubt. 

The particulars of General Lopez’ execution will also be found above, 
being one of the many accounts that have been going the rounds of the 
press. It does not yet distinctly appear, to what extent he may be 
charged with having practised deception on those under his command, 
or to what extent he has himself fallen a victim to the atrocious mis- 
representations of other parties, who kept themselves safely in the 
background. The delight with which the prisoners at Hayannah re- 
ceived the news of his capture sufficiently proves that all confidence 
was lost between the members of the expedition and its head. Lopez 
died with the courageous bearing of a soldier. As we hinted last 
week, we cannot but rejoice that this unholy crusade has terminated in 
® terrible but necessary warniug ; although, now thst such warning is 
no further requisite, we sincerely trust that the American Government 
may succeed in its reported effort to obtain the pardon of the prisoners 
remaining. ‘‘ When the steed is stolen,” &c.,—the proverb is some- 
what musty, but it comes to mind on learning taat the U. States armed 
steamer, the V’izen, has been despatched to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, to arrest any outgoing invaders 

The last arrival from Europe informs us positively, that the French 
Ambassador at Madrid has offered to the Spanish Government the aid 
of a French squadron, if required, for the purpose of guarding Cuba 
from any invading force. It may fairly be presumed that an arrange- 
ment or understanding to the same effect exists between the Spanish 
and the British Cabinets. Let us repeat the hope that the course of 
events may not render necessary any such practical measures for seeur- 
ing the possessions of an ally. 





The arrival of Kossuth, if he be really released from bondage and 
find his way to this country, will be the signal for a tumultuous exhi- 
bition of sympathy with political martyrs. The lovers of freedom,— 








Aberdeen, Lord Monteagle, Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sid- 


and many are honestly such, without any admixture of interested mo-. 
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tives-—will do great honour to the man, who has apparently suffered so 
much in his efforts to enfranchise his countrymen ; and the present un- 
popularity of the Austrian Government will give additional stimulus 
te the excitement. It may be well, however, to remind those who like 
to keep an eye on truth, even in the midst of popular commotion, that 
Kossuth and his comrades did battle against Austria, in order to sus- 
tain the old feudal privileges of the Hungarian nobles, and not for the 
extension of personal or political liberty. This fact will be conven- 
iently forgotten ; but we jot it down quietly for the benefit of country 
readers, who hold aloof from the hurry-scurry of tcwn demonstra- 
tione. 

Early in the week, we learned from the Evening Post that the Hon. 
W. W. Anderson, a prominent member of the Bar of Jamaica, had ar- 
rived here under a commission from the Legislative Assembly of that 
islend, charged to ascertain if it be possible to further the emigration 
of free blacks from the North to that tropical region. For the success 
of his mission he has our hearty good wishes; and if the race of men 
with whom he seeks to come in contact were but properly enlightened 
as to their own interests, the result could scarcely be doubtful. Mr. 
Anderson, we believe is in Canada, and we incline to think that his best 
chances of success lie in that quarter. 








Cuancery Commrssion.—The following are the heads of inquiry 
which have been issued by the Commissioners with respect to the mode 
of taking evidence in the Court of Chancery :— ae ; 

1. Gan the mode of taking evidence by the oral examination of wit- 
nesses in the presence of the parties, their solicitors or counsel, be 
beneficially introduced into the system of administering justice in the 
Court of Chancery ? 

2. If so, should the whole evidence be taken orally; and whether 
before the judge who hears the case, or before a Master, examiner, or 
other officer appointed for the purpose ? 

8. Assuming that the whole evidence cannot be taken orally before 
the judge, who hears the cause, should the judge have power to direct 
the oral examination of witnesses before him ? , 

4. If so, should the power be exercised at the sole discretion of the 
judge, or, should the parties have the right; and if so, subject to any 
and what restrictions, to require the witnesses to be examined in court ? 

5. Should the witnesses be examined orally in court in cases only 
when the judge feels a doubt on the effect of the written evidence, or 
when the evidence is conflicting, or with any and what cther limitations 
or restrictions, or in particular classes of cases, such as questions in- 
volving sanity or insanity, legitimacy, or others, when issues are now 
ordinarily di~ected ? , , 

6. It has been suggested that, if, at the hearing, the court had power 
to direct oral examination of witnesses before itself, it might be able 
to digpense with issues, and, in many cases, with references to the 
Master? } 

7. Should the oral examinations of witnesses in court be considered 
as an adjournment of the hearing, or a distinct proceeding, founded on 
an order of the court, subject to appeal in like manner as orders now 
made directing issues or references to the Master ? 

8 Should not the court in such cases find the facts distinctly and 
separately, in the nature of a finding by a jury or a Master? 

p. Should the oral examination of witnesses in court be confined to 
the hearing of the cause, or extend to interlocutory application gene- 
rally, or to those of any and what particular class ? 

10, Should the decision of the court upon the evidence, taken orally, 
so far as the facts are involved, be final, or subject to appeal; and 
what provisions would be necessary with respect to new trials? 

11. Should the power of taking evidence orally be extended to a 
court of appeal? . ‘ 

12. Assuming that preliminary evidence will in general be adduced, 
should guch preliminary evidence be by affidavit, by depositions on 
written interrogations, or by depositions taken orally : , 

18. It has been suggested that in all cases evidence by affidavit might 
be allowed. to be adduced by the parties, as in the Master’s office, sub- 
ject to the right of either party, at the peril of costs, to require the 
witnesses te be produced before an examiner for oral examination and 
cross-examination. - 

14 It bas been suggested that the mode in which evidence is taken 
for the courts of common law of witnesses abroad or about to leave the 
oon would afford a good precedent for the examination of witnesses 
in equity. 


15. Is there any sufficient ground for the jealousy with which courts 
of equity seek to preserve the secresy of the evidence given until pub- 
lication ? . 





GLEANINGS. 


Fifty-two thousand copies of the Times, of the 2nd of May were sold. It 
eontained an account of the opening of the Crystal Palace by Queen Vic- 
toria ——The Members of the Police force, to whom her Majesty’s 
safety was specially entrusted during her many visits to the Great 
Exhibition bave received tokens of the royal favour—in one case a sil- 
ver teapot, and gold watches in two others. —-On the 22nd ult. at 
Liverpool, another action against a Railway Company was tried, da- 
mage being sought as compensation for personal injuries sustained by 
the plaintiff. on oceasion of an accident arising from the carelessness 
of the Company’s servants. The verdict was for £1500. The accident 
happened pig oh last cup day at Chester Races. In some parts of 
Ttely the grape- blight has materially injured the prospects of the Vint- 
age. -—The Sosa ctee on life-boats have presented their report to the 
Duke of Northumberland ; and the premium of £100, which had called 
forth a great amount of talent to the competition, has been awarded to 
James Beeching, of Great Yurmouth.——It appears that another ascent 
of Mont Blanc was made on the same day on which Messrs. West, Floyd, 
and A. Smith ascenied. Another Englishman, Mr. Vansittart, started 
with three guides two hours after the other party, and, after a fatigu- 
ing journey, reached at sunset the Grands Mulets, where he bivou- 
acked till midnight, when he again started, and arrived at the sum- 
mit about 9 o’clock inthe morning. He returned safely to Chamouni in 
the evening.——An event somewhat unusual in the gambling watering 
places of Germany occurred recently at Baden-Baden, A Russian noble- 
man, an officer in the guards, broke the bank on two successive even- 
ings, pocketing, however, not a very large sum.——The newspapers 
announce that Madame Anna Zerr, who made so successful » debut at 
the Royal Italian Opera, a few weeks since, as the Queen of Night, in 
Ii Flauto Magico, has been deprived of her diploma as one of the sing- 
ers at the Palace, and has been prohibited from appearing at the Vien- 
na Opera, because she assisted, while in England, at a concert for the 
benefit of the Hungarian refugees.——Arrangements are being made 
between the Harl of Derby, the Corporation of Liverpool, and the pro- 
prietors of the Royal Institution, by which Liverpool will have a 
museum superior to that of any provincial town in the kingdom. amene 
its leading attractions will be the collection of stuffed birds bequeathe: 
to the town by the late Earl of Derby, which contains 15,000 speci- 
mens.— During last year there were 221,119 visitors to Hampton Court 
Palace, and to the Royal Botanic and Pleasure Grounds at Kew the 
number was 179,627. The grounds are by a recent arrangement, open 
to the public every day in the week during four months in the year, 
from the 12th of May to the 12th of Septemher, between the hours of 
one and six.— His Excellency Lord Harris was honoured with a public 
reception on visiting Belmont, his paternal inheritance, after a long 
absence in Trinidad. Several hundreds of persons assembled to greet 
him, and the mayor of Faversham presented a congratulatory address 
from the inhabitants of that town, agreed to at a public meeting held 
in the Guildnall.——A Chinese family, recently arrived direct from 
Canton by the British ship Lady Peed, has lately visited her Majes‘y, 
at Osborne, by the special request of the Queen, conveyed, through 
Colonel Vhipps. The party consists of a Chinese gentleman, named 
Chung-Atai, Ris two wives, his sister-in law, and a Chinese female at- 
tendant. The thr-e ladies ess the exceedingly small feet constitut- 
ing the peculiar characteristic of the females of the upper ranks in the 
Chinese empire.——Miss Bremer sails for Europe this day, in the -ft- 
lantic steamer.—Mr. Leutze, the artist has arrived in Philadelpbia 
from Dusseldorff, and has been warmly welcomed. His large picture 
of Washington crossing the Delaware, intended to replace the one des- 
troyed b » is on its way to this country.——A small-sized Fire 
Annihilator, one of Phillips's patent imported from Edgland has been 
tried with lete success at Baltimore. The invention is destined to 
effect great —— in the organization of Fire Comp«nies.——On Sun- 

day week, a frightful accident occurred in one of the Three River Dis- 
trict churches, near Montreal. A gallery gave way and precipitated 





200 People below. Those underneath mostly escaped injury, but 50 of 
the fallen received contusions some of them very serious, and one of the 
party was killed ——-Mr. Healy, the American artist, is in Boston, 

aving just completed a ee large picture of Mr. Webster in the Senate 
of the U. 8. replying to Mr. Hayne of South Carolina. It contains 
130 life-size portraits. Mr. Healy, we understand, proposes to ex- 
hibit it in the principal cities of the Union.——A Russian Prince, a 
general in the service, has been condemned by the Emperor to serve 
for life as a private in the army of the Caucasus, for having eloped 
with » young Countess, and carried her to Paris, where he was one of 
the noted lions of the last season. This degradation and terrible pun- 
ishment is announced as the simple will of the czar, without any men- 
tion of legal or wilitary tribunals-——The splendid establishment of 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., was thrown open to crowds of admiring 
ladies, on Monday last; and the beauty of the goods displayed was 
such as might have been expected from the size and style of the build- 
ing. This marble fronted edifice is five stories high, fills up the entire 
Broadway frontage from Chamber Street to Reade Street, a length of 
of 150 feet, running back 100 feet in the former, and 127 in the latter. 
Vast cellars beneath contain a stock of goods not required for immed- 
iate use. Some idea of the magnitude of the concern may be formed 
from the fact, that the value of the goods on hand averages from two to 
two and a half millions of dollars. ——After an unusually cool summer, 
we were troubled early in the week with a most unwelcome spell of 
hot weather.—Cattle driving at mid-day through the crowded 
thoroughfares of the city still continues. The nuisance finds supporters 
amongst the Aldermen, said to fear the butchers’ ire at civic elec- 
tions. So did the municipality of London cling to the abominations of 
Smithfield ; but the Corporation there has becn compelled to succumb— 
why not here ?.——Mention is made in a Buffalo paper of a gross out- 
rage on Madame Anna Bishop, at aconcert given by her at Racine,JWis- 
consin on the 36th ult. It seems that a difficulty occurred about rooms 
said to have been engaged at an Hotel, and that, the party who thought 
himself aggrieved published a handbill threatening revenge. A crowd 
surrounded the concert room, and stoned the windows. Our fair and 
courageous countrywomen was not, however, to be beaten off her 
ground: she went through her part, and reached her quarters safely, 
having only sustained slight personal injury. Some of the cowardly 
assailants were subsequently arrested ——The Earl of Carlisle has again 
addressed a public meeting of Yorkshiremen at Leeds. His speech on 
the occasion of a Soiree of the Yorkshire Union related mainly to the 
Exhibition, and as usual testifies to his good sense and happy style. —— 
A splendid new clipper ship was sold last week in Boston for a sum 
considerably below her cost. These magnificent vessels, that sail fast 
and carry nothing, are very showy, but will be found in the long 
run unprofitable, except for particular trades. The outward freights 
to California have, sofar, sustained them.——Nince noticing the experi- 
ments of Phillips’s Fire Annihilator mentioned above, we learn that a 
Company is established in the U. S. for the purpose of bringing it into 
general use. Mr. Whittlesey, first Comptroller of the Treasury at 
Washington is the President, and Mr. P. T. Barnum the general 
manager. We wish the latter gentleman such success in pyffing out 
fires, as he has met with in raising the wind.——McCormack’s Ameri- 
can reaping machine has carried away one of the Council medals, 
awarded by the Great Exhibition jurors. Repeated experiment have 
convinced the English farmers of its adaptability——Mayor Kings. 
land of this city has shown himself in earnest in his contest with the 
Emigrant forwarders. He has revoked the license of one who was con- 
victed of overcharging.——Late accounts represent Sir George Gray 
as slowly recovering. Instead of proceeding to Germany, he has been 
cruising in the Admiralty Yacht.——The Steamship Niagara, which 
was seized in January last at Boston, on account of goods which the 
butcher of the ship was attempting to smuggle, has been released on 
payment of a fine of $500: the boatman, was fined $500, and the goods 
were confiscated.—— Miss Helen Faucit was married at Brighton, on 
the 25th ult. to Mr. Theodore Martin, a solicitor, and occasional critic 
in the Edinburg Review.—-A grand banquet has been offered to 
Robert Stephenson, Esq M. P., at Bangor, in acknowledgment of 
his engineering triumphs ——A person who had got some little smat- 
tering of zoological lore, said one day to a novice that crocodiles were 
often seen in tears. ‘* Oh, that’s nothing,” rejoined the novice, [’ve 
often myself seen whales blubber.””»——We understand that the Hon. A. 
Gordon (second son of the Earl of Aberdeen) will shortly lead to the hy- 
meneal altar the lovely and accomplished Miss Eliza Peel, second daugh- 
ter of the late lamented Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. for 
Tamworth. 





Army. 


The Gazettes of the 26th and 29th ult., contain no changes or promotions, with 
the exception of Sec. Lt. W. W. Hagar, R. A., promoted to be First Lt., vice 
Piers, resigned. 


Navy. 


ADMIRALTY, Aug. 27.—The following promotions have this day taken place 
consequent on the death of Rear Admiral of the Blue Lord John Hay, C B:—C 
R Moorsom, Esq, Right Hon George James, Earl of Egmont. and Sir G A West- 
phal, to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved Half pay List. P W Parry Wallis, 
Esq, to be Rear-Admiralofthe Blue. The following Captains on the Retired List 
have been promoted to be Rear-Admirals on the terms proposed in the London 
Gazette of 1st September 1846, but without increase of pay ; viz: Hon J Gordon, 
W Popham, Esq, James Hay, Esq, Sir C T Jones, and RK Riddle Carre, Esq. 

Lieut. Lord John Hay, son of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and flag-lieutenant to 
his uncle. the late Rear-Admiral Lord John Hay, superintendant of Devonport 
Dockyard, has been promoted to the rank of Commdnder.— Admiral of the Blue 
Sir Thomas Briggs, G C MG, will succeed Admiral the Hon Sir Thomas Bladeu 
Capel, K C B, as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. The latter gallant officer's 
term of service willexpire on the 13th September ; also Lieut W R Smith, GL 
Norcock, and J R Rodd, first of the Britannia, flag-ship at Portsmouth. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt W H A Morshead, C B, to command the Dido, 18, at 
Chatham ; Commander Lord W Compton to command the Modes/e, 14, at Sheer- 
ness ; Commander A Mellersh who has been serving as Admiraity agent on board 
one of the Cape service contract steamers, has been appointed to re-commission the 
Rattler screw-sloop at Woolwich. 


@Ovituary. 


Lorp Joun Hay.—Rear-Admiral Lord John Hay was the third son of George, 
seventh Marquis of Tweeddale, and brother of the eighth and present Marquis. He 
was born on the Ist of April,1793 He entered the British navy as a first-class 
volunteer, on the 4th of December, 1804, on board the Monarch, Captain Searle, 
aud he rose, during his distinguished career, through the various grades of his 
profession, to that of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, which he obtained just before his 
death. 

Lord John Hay was one of the most active and skilful officers in her Majesty’s 
service, and he proved on many occcasions essentially useful to his country. He 
lost his leftarm at the cutting out of some vessei in Hyéres Bay; and onthe night 
of the 15th July, 1808, he contributed to the capture, afier a memorable fu- 
rious engagement, of the Turkish man-of-war, Badere Zafer. In 1815, his Lord- 
ship commanded the Opossum, in which sloop he served on the Channel and North 
American stations until 1818. During the recent Spanish Carlist war Lord John 
Hay had charge of a battalion of Marines, and acted as Commodore of a small 
squadron onthe north coast of Spain, His ga!lant conduct in that capacity earned 
him a high reputation, especially for the parthe took at the siege of Bilboa, and 
subsequently in aiding the British Legion at Hernani, and in protecting its retreat 
when repulsed by the Carlists. He received in 1837, the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of Charles [1L., and the Companionship of the Bath. He was alsoa K.C. H., 
and naval aide de camp to the Queen. In 1846 Lord John Hay was appointed 
Acting Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard, Chairman of the Board of Naval 
Construction, and ajLord of the Admiralty ; this last office he retained till he was 
made, on the 9th Feb., 1650, Captain Superintendent of the Devonport Dock- 
yard. 

His Lordship, who was a Deputy-Lieutenant for Haddingtonshire. and sat in 
Parliament for that shire in 1826 and 1830, married, 2d September, 1846, Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, but had no issue. 
Lord John Hay, who had been declining for a short time previonsly, died on the 
26th ult. at St. Michael’s-terrace, Stoke, Plymouth, dung and sincerely regret- 
ted, both on account of his private yirtues and of his public worth as an eminently 
good and gallant seaman. 


De. Pau.us.—H. E. G. Paulus, Doctor of Theology, Philosopby, and Laws, has 
for more thaa half a century been regarded as one of the most able and active theo- 
logical and philosophical writers of Germany. He was born at Leonburg, near 
Stuttgart, in 1761. He studied chiefly at Tubingen, but visited several other uni- 
versities in Germany, Holland, and England. While at Oxford, in 1784, he was 
appointed Professor of Oriental Languages at Jena ; he afterwards for forty years 
filled the theological chair of that university. Latterly his advanced age and in- 
firmities compelled him to retire to Heidelberg. Here * died on the 10th inst,, in 
the 90th year of his age. His numerous works are in high popularity aud esteem 
throughout Germany. His private character, which wassingularly amiable, caused 
him to be generally sought after and beloved,* 

On the 6th inst., at St. Sobn’s C. E., Jason C. Peirce. Esq, widely known, and 
highly respected.— At Park-place, —” park, aged 8t, Major George Lang- 
lands, of the 13th Royal Veteran Baualion, and formerly of the 74th Regiment of 
Foot, in which he served under the Duke of Wellington in India and the Peninsu- 





la.—At Wickham, Hants, aged 54, Capt. W. Burnaby Green, R. N.—Vice Ad- 








+ ta 
miral John Ayscough.—In his 85th year, the Rev. Willi eer meme 
wick, author of the Life of Dr. Parr,” eae lh pa Pisld, of Leam, War. 


i Py sintethe | » On the 22d of May, } 
upsetting of a boat, in Simon’s bay, Cape of Good B : AY: by the 
served five years. Midshipman Roomal H. Pondleten Ha nn station he had 
eldest son of Captain H. L. Pendleton.—At New B errecks, Lin aged 21, 


gow. Esq, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Alen merck, John Glas. 


- Nitti , der Glas 
Auchinraith, Lanarkshire.—In Glasgow, Mr. Mossman i pow. Eng, of 
ence, formerly a pupil of Chantre ” At Saratoga ee tage, D Pee +4 a 


Drowned in the neighbourhood of Paris,.whilst on a pl i 
de Valon, a distingsished French author. ~~ T nS o Alexis 


PAusic. 


THE OpeRa.—Bosio and Rose de Vries the Prima Donnas of the week ha 
both added fresh laurels to their fame. The benefit of the former came off ni 
Teesday last, when ‘I Puritani’ was performed in admirable manner, to a “tna 
audience. In the association of the word admirable, we must, howeve ” 
Marini, who both sang and acted as though his mind were off the Stage, though 
he himself was onit. He appeared to more advantage in the repetition of iM 
opera on Thursday evening. Bosio, in all respects, charmed never so wisel 1 
The part of Elvira furnishes her a rarele opportunity for the display of her - 
culiarly fluent and finished style of vocalization. She is, altogether, as delightfat 
a singer as ever trod a stage. We do not adequately appreciate the entire merit 
of the opera troupe now among us. One might visit many a well-appointed fo. 
reign capital, without finding an operatic stage at all comparable with that of Cas. 
tle Garden. We are soon to lose it. Let the few remaining performances be 
wisely improved, for from all appearances, we are to have a concert, but not an 
operatic winter. Such captivating vocalists as Bosio, Badiali and Salvi, we ma 
long lack the opportunity of hearing again ; certainly such a concentration of = 
quisite enjoyment as we find in the music, the scenery, and the sweet alternation 
of dreamy moonlight and bewitching starlight, at Castle Garden, we must vainly 
sigh for, till the battery-portals are haply thrown open to us again next summer— 
should this be the case! 





T, except 


‘**I Puritani” is a noble opera : finely conceived, carefully instrumented, and 
full of the glow and abandon of genius. The orchestral accompaniments are, 
throughout, worthy of particular mark—they are original and brilliant, to an ex- 
traordinary degree. There is also, in the harmonies, often a peculiar dignity, and 
classic finish. We honour any artist whe is earnest with himself, and deals 
earnestly with his art, and such was Bellini, as contrasted with most modern 
Italian composers, since the time of Rossini.— Rather an inexplicable circum. 
stance in the performance of this opera, by the way, was the use of the Italian 
tricolour flag, which Badiali and Marini so meaningly waved in the hand, while 
singing the celebrated “Suoni la tromba.” The scene playing in England, and 
the Puritan cause being the subject, a Puritan flag might perhaps justly have 
been expected on the occasion. But then the due/f wouldn’t have been so well 
sung—so perhaps it was best asit was.— Rose de Vries was in all points a “Norma” 
again on Wednesday evening, and in one point very much the thoughtful and 
kindly lady, in the fresentation of one of the bouquets thrown to her, to the 
director, Mr. Arditi :—-discomposing as that unexpected circumstance may very 
likely have proved to the surprised gentleman. We like this, as well as the more 
musical traits in Rose de Vries's nature. We trustshe will remain among us, and 
afford the public further opportunity of knowing her better. 

Next Monday is the last night but four of the opera season, and the benefit- 
performauce of Signor C. Badiali. The opera is “I Puritani” (which will be 
given for the last time) with other musical attractions. The following Friday is 
the last night of the season, the remajning performances being devoted exclusively 
to benefit-nights for the leading artists. We would strongly urge those who wish 
to see the (probable) finale of the opera enterprize, under the present auspices, in 
this city, to attend—for their own sake—the attractive closing performances at 
Castle Garden. 

Catherine Hayes will be among us before the issue of our next number, and we 
shall soon be in the midst of excitement. Her first concert (the particulars ef 
which we are yet to learn) comes off on the 23d inst. A previous musical novelty 
will be the production at Niblo's, of Auber’s “ Crown of Diamonds,” in which the 
celebrated Anna Thillon is to appear for whom the opera was originally com- 
posed. The first performance is on Tuesday evening next. 

On Monday, Mr. Dempster gives one of his ballad-soirees at the Tabernacle, 





Brama. 


The excessive heat of the weather has told unfavourably upon theatrical 
audiences during the past week; whilst at the same time the critic has thanked 
his stars that there has been no novelty of sufficient importance to demand close 
attendance or lengthened notice. Think of acool judgment with the thermomete, 
at85! it would have been clearlyimpossible. Fortunately then Mr. Collins, the 
attraction at the BROADWAY, is so well known and appreciated that our conscience 
acquits us of injustice in passing him by without further comment.—In the same 
spirit we cau but record the revival at BuRTON’S of the ouce famous burlesque 
opera of “ Midas,” and che production at BROUGHAM's of two or three novelties, 
including ‘‘ Alcestis, the strong-minded woman,” a burlesque composed by a son 
of Justice Talfourd the author of “ Jon ;” it is smartly written, but better suited to 
the atmosphere of London than to that of New York. A trifle also on the all-ab- 
sorbing yacht race at Cowes gives occasion to the clever machinist at this house to 
show off his skill in building and sailing clipper schooners across the stage, to say 
nothing of the legitimate glorification of the America.—Mr. Forrest, we under- 
stand commences an engagement at the Broadway on Monday, and Madame Anna 
Thillon appears on Tuesday at Niblo’s, in ‘ the Crown Diamonds.” 





NiBio’s—Mrs. MowattT.—On Saturday Evening last, on the occasion of her 
benefit, a house crowded to inconvenient excess bore witness to the esteem In 
which this lady isheld. Her performance also of the parts of Mrs. Haller in “ the 
Stranger” andof Juliana in “ the Honeymoon” fully justified our assertion of 
last week, that a surprising change for the better had come over Mrs. Mowatt's 
acting. Still retaining and using to the best advantage her personal attractions, 
she has almost succeeded in merging the woman in the character assumed, giving 
thusa reality to her impersonations in which, as we have already hinted, they have 
been hitherto deficient. Mrs, Mowatt has yet to tutor her pleasant countenance 
into a sustained expression of feeling ; she has yet to shake off some of the old ten- 
dency to declamation; and to bear in mind that intensity of passion is more sanciel 
fully displayed by deepened than by heightened tones. The practical recognition 
of this last truism can, however, be scarcely expected, since we confess with re- 
luctance that cominon audiences take just the opposite view. This was particular: 
ly the case during the last few nights of Mrs. Mowatt’s engagement. The loudest 
and the most habitual, though not the happiest, of her points drew thunders of ap- 
plause, whilst her frequent but unexpected exhibitions of truth and taste were ev!- 
dently “ caviare to the general” The audiences at Niblo’s are certainly not the- 
atrical critics. Neither are they severe upon carelessness and vulgarity, as was 
fully exemplified on that same Saturday evening. Nothing could exceed the 
abominable bungling of the third act of “the Honeymoon.” Scene-shifters and 
actors were equally at fault; and indeed it seemed as if the business of cutting 
down Tobin’s comedy had been left to the discretion of the performers. We take 
this opportunity also of hinting to that excellent actor Mr. Blake, that his increasing 
habit of emphasizing by an oath has become offensive to many of his admirers ; 
and that in the broadest and most farcical part, it is not well to lose sight of deco- 
rum. Seeing the vulgarity needlessly thrown into the mock-duke’s part, huw ab- 
surd did Duke Aranza's remark appear “ he plays me to the life!” 

Mrs. Mowatt has left New-York, to fulfil a round of professional engagements- 
We conclude with recording our sincere conviction, derived from the evidence to 
which we have alluded, that she is in the high road to becoming a great actress, 
as she is undoubtedly a favourite one- 


Mrs. W ARNER.—This admirable actress will be introduced to a New-¥ ork on 
dience, next week, at Burton’s Theatre in Chambers Street. Mr Burton, it ! 
said, is desirous of bringing out some of Shakspeare’s unhacknied comedies, a 
avails himself of Mrs. Warner's presence here, in order to lead off with ec st 
“ Winter’s Tale” is to be the opening play, and the performance of this — 
Hermione has been the theme of unbounded praise on the part of the best pee 
critics. Her justly earned and long established reputation vill ensure her a e sd 
welcume, and we may add that “ Winter's Tale” iuself is excellently ve 
all the talents of the Burton ¢rowpe. The Manager ought to be great, eit we “4 
Antolycus or the Clown, and Miss Weston has a fair opportunity of coming © 

the pretty character of Perdita. 
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Notices of New Works. 


A Tave or Tue New Wortpv. By the Author of * Lady 


AN: 
a ° New York. 1851. Putnam. Two years ago, when the latter- 
anil book was published, we passed upon it some pretty severe stric- 


tures, believing at the time that it was written by a countryman of our 
own. We shall not be deterred from doing the same on the present oc- 
gasion, because we hear that the author is an Awerican, who put out | 
pis first literary production, anonymously, in the English market, and 
sequired—to say the least of it—considerable notoriety thereby. And 
indeed much that we said of “Lady Alice” might be repeated in con- 
pection with ** Alban.” It contains the same defiance of all reasonable 
robabilities, the same exaggerated straining after effects, the same 
s indelicacy, the same jumble of religion and philosophy. The 
gain difference probably consists in this—that whereas ‘‘ Lady Alice” 
tended to unsettle the minds of Protestants by turning them adrift 
gmidst the shifting sands of Puseyism, ‘‘ Alban” pretends to anchor 
them safely in the still waters of Roman Catholicism. We say es pre- 
tends,” for the author’s strength lies in pulling down, not in build- 
ing up; and if a certain degree of success attends him in picking out 
the weak points of the various sects into which Protestantism is broken 
up, we find no corresponding result from his efforts to set Papacy in 
winning form before his readers. The humble-minded Protestant may 
undoubtedly derive benefit from much that is here written, and the 
zealous controversialist may dispute many of the positions and argu- 
ments here laid down. To them we leave the business of viewing this 
peculiar book in a religious point of view, being ourselves quite con- 
tented with our own conviction that it will never make one single 
prosely te. 

Alban is the hero of the tale, and his history is traced from infancy 
to his twentieth year, the early periods occupying but small space.— 
He is a New Yorker, partially brought up in Connecticut, and gradu- 
sting at Yale College, New Haven, where and in New York the scenes 
sre principally laid. By far the best, or we should say rather the 
cleverest, are those pertaining to his college life; wherein the state of 
seiety at New Haven, both private and academical, is vividly sketched, 
slthough we do not presume to guess at the truthfulness with which it 
isdone. When we say that Alban passes from infidelity to Judaism, 
sad from Judaism to Papacy, that his heart is as inconstant as his soul, 
tat he seldom has fewer than a couple of lady-loves at once on his 
hinds, that he consults one as to the propriety of running away with 
snother, grossly insults a third whilst ina maudlin tipsy fit, and on 
the last page is flirting desperately with an old flame just revived, and 
yhose adventures are to form a sequel to the present volume—when 
ye say all this, we shall be absolved from the task of following step by 
step the career of this spiritual Don Juan. 

We feel bound, however, to denounce in the strongest terms of re- 
probation the author’s constant recurrence to sensual and immodest 
themes. The indelicate allusions are so frequent and so uncalled for 
that they really startle one, in a book which some would call a reli- 
gious novel: and at the same time whilst hovering on what should be 
forbidden ground, the author broadly claims for Roman Catholics a pu- 
tity of mind and chastity of conduct unknown to and impossible among 


fur as @ writer is seen in his writing, he must be “‘#nice man, with 
very nasty ideas.” The vulgarity of the phrase may be pardoned, in 
consideration of its aptness. 

“ Alban” as @ work of fiction is very inferior to ‘‘ Lady Alice,” whilst 
its objectionable features are more marked and decided. We cannot 
Commend it. : 


THe LirerATURE AND LirerARY MEN or GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Iretanp. By Abraham Mills. Ibid. Harpers. Two large octavo 
wlumes, containing critical notices of the host of writers who have 
sorned and illustrated the English language, from the Celtic age down 
the days of Johnson and Burke. The space devoted to each of these 
yorthies varies according to his importance in the world of letters; and 
the same may be said of the extracts appended. The work is arranged in 
the form of Lectures; and indeed in this form the contents were many 
years ago communicated to the public. If the material be not new, it 
is one that will bear moulding into all sorts of shapes, and still retain 
its original interest. The portions which we have read impress us 
very favourably, and it is to be hoped that a work carrying us back to 
the rare excellencies of past days will meet with extensive patronage. 

Tue History or tHe U.S.or America. By R. Hildreth. Ibid 
This is the fifth volume of this able work, and comprises the periods at 
which Mr. John Adams and Mr. Jefferson were respectively at the 
head of the Government. The handsome style in which it is published 
is worthy of its national importance. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN Mexico. By W. W. Carpenter. 
lid. An unpretending narrative of the adventures of an American 
Volunteer in the late Mexican war, who was taken prisoner in the 
neighbourhood of Monterey, marched to San Luis Potosi, Queretaro, 
and other places, and finally succeeded in making his escape from San 
Juan del Rio, from which place he worked his way to San Blas, and 
as there taken on boarda U.S. ship of war. The details of the poor 
Atllow's painful journey, performed mostly on foot, aregiven with great 
implicity; and a fair knowledge of the general outline of some por- 
ions of Mexico may pleasantly be gathered from it. There is no at- 
Mpt at fine writing, aad the author only describes what he saw. 


Memorn or Miss CATHERINE Haves. London. Cramer & Co. 
tre this notice is read, the subject of it will probably be close upon the 
thores of this country, destined it may be presumed, to be the scene of 
‘uew series of her professional triumphs. The pretty little quarto 

fore us is made up from various sources, commencing with a sketch 
i her life, and closing with laudatory notices of her performances 
lipped from sundry influential English and Irish journals. The prin- 


_ facts are thus summed up in a printed bill which accompanies the 
Volume, 


ete birth-place of this great vocalist, was Limerick, Ireland. From her earli- 
- ildhood she exhibited a precocity of vucal power, that won for her the pat. 
iste of Dr. Knox, the Bishop of that See. This clergyman, struck by the sin- 
en eael capacity evinced by the “little Katie,” determined on making ar- 
ope: to cultivate her remarkable talents, and to obtain the necessary funds, 
el, and a subscription list amongst his friends, by which a large sum was procur- 
ina ie Hayes was then placed, by him, under Signor Sapio, then a resident 
vibe in. Here she arrived in 1840, and in the following year her improvement 
: ee 80 rapid, that she made her first appearance at the annual concert given 
Made master, Her success was unprecedented, and from that time she steadily 
Maiecn rapid advance in her profession. In 1843, the operatic company of her 
bevts Y's Theatre, in London, were in Dublin, and she had the gratification of 
eet wb concert in which the great Lasso Lablache was engaged, who then 
and f, Sed a warm opinion of her merits. Qn this occasion she first saw an opera, 
te om that period her determination arose to succeed upon the Tyric stage. 
thonld pe PPosition from her friends, it was decided that the enthusiastic girl 
ty yea + planed under the tuition of Signor Garcia. Accordingly, in the follow- 
4a - arrived in Paris. On hearing her sing, Garcia was at once struck by 
ate. Uities of her voice, which isa full and extensive soprano, ranging in its 
hina eae over much of the contralto register. He accordingly addressed 
baat the task of instruction, and to use the enthusiastic words of Katie Hayes 
itd g a ape himself “ the kindest and most generous of masters” during a year 
whos a the termination of which he advised her to go to Italy and study for 
This = 8, for the sta ze, under the Signor Felice Ronconi. 
eratie mage ree id, and was soon prepared to make her , 


» This took place in Milan, where her success w 


lebut upon the 
‘“lumphantly 


: } i 1, 
» indeed, did she succeed, that in less than three weeks, her me 


was heard through the whole of Italy. Offers of e cpageed 7 via in upon her 
from every quarter, and after singing at Florence, Naples, and Genoa, as well as 
in Milan, she returned to England to dazzle and enchant the lovers of music in her 
own land. 

Here her first apperance was at the Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and her suc- 
cess was at the same tine, unprecedented and most extraordinary. In the subse- 
quent season she appeared at her Majesty’s Theatre, and had the satisfection of 
repeatedly singing at Court, where she received a warm tribute ot admiration from 
Prince Albert, who is very essentially a thorough judge of music. After this 
strangely rapid rise into reputation—for Katie Hayes has been no more than three 
years before the British public—she is now about to visit America. 


Here we stop short, for there is enough of eulogy in what precedes ; 
and we cannot admit deliberate puffing into our columns, 


Books Receivep. Elements of Thought, by Isaac Taylor. W. Gowans.— 
Sunbeams and Shadows, by George A. Hulse. Appleton.—Six Years Later, or the 
Taking of the Bastille, translated from the French by Thomas Williams, Esq. 
H. Long.—Ophelia, and Katharine and Bianca, two of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's 
Tales of the Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. Puénam,—My first Visit to Eu- 
rope, by Andrew Dickinson. J6id.—Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw, a farce, 
by J.M. Morton. 7'. French.—Arthur Conway, or Scenes iu the Tropics, by Capt, 
Milman, late of H M. 33d Regt. Harpers.—The Practical Model Calculator, by 
Oliver Byrne. H C. Baird, Phil —Willow Lane Stories, by Uncle Frank. C. 
Scribner.—The Knickerbocker for at Hueston.—The Democratic Review. 
Kettell—Edinburgh for July, and North British for August. L. Scoft.—Reveries 
of an Old Maid ; second edition, embellished with forty-three engravings, Dewitt, 





Books ADVERTISED IN Lonpon. Mr. Bentley announces “ The Life 
and Times of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by M. Mignet, but whether in 
original French or translated, we are not informed. The book is to be 
complete in two volumes, one of which is issued. It will undoubtedly 
attract much notice.—Also, in two vols., ‘‘ The fifteen decisive Battles 
of the World, from Marathon to Waterloo,” by Professor Creasy. Por- 
tions of this work ongeree — since in our colcmns.—‘‘ Lady Selina 
Clifford,” and other Tales. Edited by Lady Dormer.—‘‘ John Dray- 
ton,” a History of the Early Life and Developement of a Liverpool 
Engineer. A Novel. 


———— 


INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT.—The intelligence on the grave ques- 
tion of literary piracy is far from satisfactory. The negotiations 
opened by the French Government with Prussia, Saxony,and Hanover, 
have failed. The German Cabinets, after consulting the booksellers, 
have answered, that the piracies of German works in France are so 
trifling, that it is not worth while losing the profit of the piracies of 
French works in Germany to put an end toit. The reply, you see, is 
possibly immoral ; and it is truly singular that it should have been 
made by the very governments which, on grounds of public morality 
alone, entered some years ago into treaties with England for the sup- 
pression of piracy. The Saxon Government, however, recommended 
the French negotiators to employ all their efforts, first of all to destroy 
piracy in Belgium, saying, that, ag long as it existed there, it would 
not be of much use to put it down in Germany, as the Belgians would 
be sure to inundate the country more than ever with their pirated edi- 
tions. The Hanoverian minister frankly admitted that he did not 
think there was any likelihood that his own, or any other German 
government, would be brought to consent to the annihilation of a sys- 
tem which is profitable to so many of their subjects; but he had the 
good nature to recommend the French to apply to the Germanic Diet 
at Frankfort, whose authority supersedes that of individual Cabinets 
in matters affecting, as this does, the whole country. From Italy, 
also, the news is not cheering. The negotiations with Tuscany, 
which at one time were very promising, have gone off. Naples and 
Rome are in too agitated a state to attend to them; and the other 
Italian Governments, with the exception of Sardinia, display culpable 
indifference.—Literary Gazette. 


The appearance of the foregoing article drew forth the following let- 
ter, addressed to the editor of the Times :— 


Sir,—The Times of to-day copies from the Literary Gazette an arti- 
cle on International Copyright. France, it appears, has offered mutual 
protection to Germany, and Germany won’t have it. The Germans 
reprint French books, having a market for them at home, but the 
French have no market for German books, and don’t reprint them. 
The German States say that France claims an advantage without having 
it in her power to offer a consideration, and that they will give no pro- 
tection to France because they want none from her, This is immoral, 
and, accordingly, the French publishing trade is virtuously indignant. 

No doubt it is immoral, and if I beg you to print this letter it is cer- 
tainly not to defend the German governments in this or anything they 
perpetrate. But, I would ask, why has France never made the same 
proposition to England? or why has she always withdrawn from any 
similar compact that was offered on the part of our government’? 
Simply because we stand to her exactly in the same position as she 
stands to Germany. We don’t reprint any mentionable quantity of 
French books ; but the French reprint a very mentionable quantity of 
English books without paying copyright, and they sell them to the 
English visitors in Paris at prices against which our publishers cannot 
compete. If we ask for protection and offer it in return, they tell us 
that we have nothing to offer and that we ask for a great deal. So 
much for the principle ! 

In conclusion, sir, [ know you agree with me that it is very immoral 
to encourage dishonesty under any circumstances, and that it is very 
mean to let the petty interests of a class stand in the way of justice 
and general enlightenment. This applies to Germany, andto those who 
act like her. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Aug. 21. Aw AuTHor. 


_o——— 


POSITION OF WOMEN. 


_ There is @ strange, muddling, under-current of opinion, which occa- 

sionally gurges up to the surface, and appears before respectable com- 
pany, to the effect that women are not done justice to by men; in so fa- 
as they are not allowed the same political priveleges, and are excluded 
from several professions. The movement has hitherto been most con- 
spicuous in America, where there have been one or two conventions of 
females for the purpose of issuing declarations, and taking other meas- 
ures for the purpose of obtaining the rights assumed to be witheld by 
the opposite sex. Even in this country, where there is usually a so- 
berer feeling towards novel views, there are some writers who seriously 
avow their belief that it is right and fitting for women to intermingle 
in politics, and to contribute their votes along with men at all elections, 
and who can foresee no impropriety whatever in inviting women into 
every profession for which they may conceive themselves to be fit- 
ted. It would readily occur to most people, as a serious difficulty in 
the way of granting them co:mon electoral rights, that in nearly every 
part of our empire they would in that case outvote the sterner sex, 
there happening to be 290,000 more women in the island of Great Brit- 
tain than men. We refer, however, to this merely as a jest, for the 
other objections are so overwhelming as to require no such aid to make 
them hold with the rational part of society. 

It is either blindly overlooked or perversely ignored by the arguers 
for women’s rights, that nature has, in the very first place, given woman 
a different physiological constitution, and therefore a different social 
destiny from men. There never could be any true political equality 
between the sexes; and even their legal rights can scarcely be equal, 
simply because they are naturally unequal. It might be more polite 
to say they are different ; but we shall still prefer the honest downright 
course of saying they are unequal. 

A late writer on the side of the Women’s Rights’ Movement was con- 
tent to do no more on this point than to quote a passage from the wri- 
tings of Sydney Smith: ** A great deal has been said of the original diff- 
erences of capacity between men and women, as if women were more 
quick and men were more judidious—as if women were more remark- 
able for delicacy of sensation, and men for stronger powers of attention. 
All this, we confess, appears to us very fanciful. That there is a diff- 
erence in the understandings of the men and the women we every day 
meet with, everybody, we suppose, must perceive; but there is none, 
surely, which may not be accounted for by the difference of circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, without referring to any con- 
jectural difference of original conformation of mind. As long as boys 
and girls run about in the dirt and trundle hoops together, they are 
both perfectly alike. If you catch up one-half of these creatures, and 
train them in 4 particular set of actions and opinions, and the other 
half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their understandings will dif- 
fer, a8 one or the other sort of occupations has called this or that tal- 
ent into action. There is surely no occasion to go into any deeper or 
more abstruse reasoning in order to explain so very simple a phenom- 
enon. 

Now, in the first place, we never could be content to rest so great a 
question as this upon the opinion of Sydney Smith or any other man, 
as to the mere mental organisation of the sexes. In the second, we 








deny that the opinion of the reverend cannon of St Paul's is right. 








We appeal to every father of a family who has had both sons and 
daughters, and to every teacher who has had both boys and girls in 
his charge, if he did not observe a substantial difference in the mental 
organisation of the sexes. We have put the question to hundreds, and 
never did we fail to get for answer that boys are from the earliest pe- 
riod of infancy rent from girls, and require a different kind of 
management. In trath, it isso notorious a fact among those who judge 
from experience, that we cannot look but with a kind of pity on a wri- 
ter avowing an opinion so heterodox to the simplest principles of men- 
tal science. It is indeed true that the human mind is the same t 

in two sexes; and it is not less true than there is more intellecta 
power in some women than in some men. How a Mrs Somerville, for 
instance, downweighs ® whole load of common men! But these par- 
ticulars are nothing to the purpose. We must take women in general 
against men in general; and we must consider not merely the amount 
of intellectual acuteness or force which may be in the twosexes respest- 
ively, but the entire female character against the entire masculine 
character. 

What is so striking to those who have really entitled themselves by 
observation to speak on this subject is, that while the girl may learn 
her lesson as fast as her brother, and speak on most subjects as much 
to the purpose, she isin her entire character a softer and weaker being. 
The boy is rough, difficult to centrol, adventurous, seif-dependent, 
obdurate—this as a rule: of course there are exceptions. The girl is 
at the same time found gentle, docile, timorous, submissive : this also 
asarale, fully admitting that it fails in particular instances. We 
have heard numberless parents of families declare that they could 
more easily manage six girls thantwo boys. In attributing the differ 
ence usually observable to the boys and girls being trained to a par- 
ticular set of actions and opinions, Sydney Smith has only pronounce } 
himself, to our apprehensions, as ignorant of the whole matter. The 
idea deserves only to be ranked with that of certain philosophers who 
have gravely argued—we believe it has been argued several times from 
the days of Plato downwards—that there is no native difference of 
talent or disposition in men, and that all the difference seen in their 
mature days are the effect of education. From how many foolish 
philosophical fancies would a little actual observation free us! 

We cannot stop to adduce proofs in support of our view ; but we have 
no doubt that the great mass of sensible and reflecting men will sup- 
port us in assuming that it is on the whole correct. If it beso, it takes 
all plausibility away from the claim put forward for women, that they 
ought to be excluded from no privilege which is enjoyed, and no pro- 
fession which is open to the opposite sex. Public life and all its eon- 
cerns require those qualities of resolution and reflection In which 
women are in general deficient. If intrusted with votes, they would, 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred instances, use them at the command or 
entreaty of some male connection ; so that nofresh independent opinion 
would be infused into the election. True we accept a female as a sov- 
ereign ; but so also should we in that situation support a moderately- 
endowed man. In that case the genealogical idea constithtes the qual- 
ity required: we do not look for personal qualities beyond a medium 
share of the ordinary human faculties. As to the professions, we might 
at once bring the claim to the reductio ad absurdum, by asking if the 
army ought to be composed of equal parts of women and men. But we 
proceed to wider ground, and say that the general sence of fitness and 
expediency has hitherto determined, and will continue to determine the 
point. A woman obviously cannot be a soldier or a sailor. There are 
many occupations which she cannot cope with from want of physical 
strength. There are others, both high and low—as an example of the 
former we might adduce the law—which women might andertake, if 
mere intellectual acuteness and diligence were the sole requisites ; but 
it often happens that in such professions there is a necessity for per- 
sonal vigour and combativeness such as can only be regularly looked 
for among the hardier sex ; in others a certain rudeness of ciroumstan- 
ces is unavoidable, and from this it is most desirable that women should 
be exempt. We here lay no stress whatever upon the liability of 
women to be diverted or witheld from any duties they undertake by 
those connected with maternity, for we regard that difficulty ag one of 
an occasional character which might to a great extent be overcome. 
But we cannot but attach consequence to those objections which refer 
to the preservation of feminine delicacy. It is entirely a question of 
comparative edveninets. . . 

On the one hand, it must be admitted that the enforced idleness in 
which a great number of women bolosteing to the middle classes are 
kept, by reason of the scruples which forbid their onkering, into any 
kind of business which brings them in contact with the public, is an 
evil under the sun, and one which is attended by many effects, On 
the other hand, the jay who is confined to the retirement of € t 
domestic life possesses a charm which most people would think poorly 
exchanged for the fruits of any professional activity she could exert, 
attended as these would necessarily be by more or less damage to that 
fine moral enamel which is so highly appreciated. Here we think there 
is some room for debate. It may be fairly questioned whether the re- 
finement of the retired lady is not bought at too high a price—whether 
the evils apprehended from a freer intercourse with the world are not 
less than those which actually arise from the vacaney of thought resul- 
ting from a harem-like seclusion. We, for our own part, are most ready 
to deplore the unnatural vacuity in which women are left, and the 
hardships to which they are often exposed from the difficulty of pro- 
curing a means of independent subsistence without a sacrifice of their 
position in society. Bat we believe that these are evils which the pro- 
gress of society, and nothing else, will cure. Humanity and refinement 
are extending every day through the mass of the people. Generous 
forbearing, and protective feelings towards women must, in the course 
of things, supersede much of the recless levity cal ee unworthy sen- 
suality with which the softer sex are now rezarded. An inproved 
morale will enable women to venture into spheres of exertion which 
they cannot now safely approach. In the meantime, if women are in- 
jured by the pubbic opinion which prevents them f: om entering upon 
various o2cupations, we must lay the evil to the charge of the public 
prot aia and civilisation, which is not yet competent entirely to protect 
them. 

The advocates of what are called Women’s Rights, make a loud com- 
plaint of the subordinate state in which women are kept by men, as if 
they were the victims of some monstrous tyranny, and never exercised 
any influence as women. This seems to us truly absurd when we re- 
collect the equality of consideration, the deference, and the proteeting 
tenderness shewn to women almost everywhere throughout society. 1t 
is a suspicious fact against the views of the new party, that the women 
themselves do not as a class grumble at their situation—unless we look 
upon the attempt now making in America at a change of costume as 
the Leginning of a general revolution. It must be considered, however, 
that the appropriation by the transatlantic ladies of that mystical gar- 
ment usually mwonopolised by men is not so much an invasion of the 
rights of the male sex as an expression of their discontent at the incon- 
venience suffered by their own. There can be no good reason why our 
drawing-rooms should continue to the end of the chapter to be filled 
with Mother Bunches, or why our streets should be swept perpetually 
with muslin or satin besoms ; and for this reason we think it no aban- 
donment of our theory to suppose, and to hope, that the movement allu- 
ded to may end in some modification of the female dress. But in other 
matters tasteful women are by no means the malcontents they might 
be supposed ‘from agitation of a less reasonable kind. The fact is, they 
are generably sensible that their proper position is one which allows 
of man standing forward to bear the shock and struggle of the world. 
They feel that it is their proper part, not to make and support a home, 
but to adora it when it has been made by a being more fitted by nature 
for that duty. There are some points, we believe, in their legal posi- 
tion which might bear amendment; but on the whole their condition, 
when they observe moral rules, is not a severe one, and they may take 
further comfort from the ¢onsideration that it will continually improve. 
— Chambers. 


Sere 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SCENERY. 


LAKE GEORGE AND THE LAKE OF COMO. 


It was an August moonlight upon Lake George, and we were watch- 
ing the water over the low trees in the garden, when the Empress said 
to me, “* Now, isit not more beautiful than Como?” It was an unfor- 
tunate question, because the lake of Como is the most beaatiful lake 
that the traveller sees, and because the details of comparison were in- 
stantly forced upon my mind. 

Lake George is a simple mountain lake upon the verge of the wilder- 
ness. You ascend from its banks westward and plunge into an unset- 
tled region. The hills that frame the water are low, and when not 
bare, for fires frequently consume many miles of wood-land on the hill- 
sides, covered with the stiffly outlined, dark and cold foliage of the ever- 
greens. Among these are no signs of life. You might well fancy the 





populace of the primeval forest yet holding those retreats. You might 
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still dream in the twilight that it were not impossible to catch the ring 
of a French or English rifle or the wild whoop of the Indian; sure 
that the landscape you see, was that they saw and their remotest an- 
cestors. 

From the water rise the rocks, sometimes solitary and bearing a sin- 
gie tree, cometimes massed into a bowery island. The boat-boys count 
the isles of thefake by the days of the year, and tell you of three han- 
dred and sixty-five. Itis a story agreeable enough to hear, but wea- 
risome when you are regaled with the same at every poy, stretch of 
islanded water. In the late afternoon or by moon-light, it is pleasent 
to skim the quiet water to the little Tea-island, which has a tree shel- 
tered cove for harbour, and on which stands a ruined templetoT. But 
whether Bohes or Gunpowder, or some other mysterious divinity, the 
boat: boys reluct to say, and you must rely upon fancy to suggest. I 
only know that as we pushed aside the branches that overhang the 
cove and climbed the island and the temple, we had no sooner set foot 
upon its floor, and gazed listlessly over the lake, which the moon en- 
chanted, than the slow beat of oars pulsed through the twilight, and 
directly across the moon-paven path of the water shot a skiff with fe- 
male figures only. The throb of oars approached, and voices singing 

ly mingled with the beat. The boat drove silently into the 
black shadow of the cove, the singing ceased, and a hushed tumult 
of low laughter trembled through the trees. For that moment I was 
@ South-sea islander, a Typeean, a Herman Melville, and down the ruin- 
ed steps I sprang to catch a moonlight glimpse of Fayaway, but saw 
only the rippling brilliancy of the rapidly fading boat. Therefore I 
know not what forms they were, nor the moonlight mysteries of Lake 
Goorge, nor of the little T. island. 


“© What mga > legend haunts about the shape, 
Of Deities or Mortals, or of both.” 


Another day we spread our sails and flew four miles up the lake to 
Diamond Island. It has a little stony beach, on which crystals are 
found, and here also are ruins, but of nothing more stable than Robin 
Hood’s temples. A faded bower, spacious enough for the pavilion of 
the loveliest May-Queen, and romantic enough to serve as a trap for 
fancy to catch reveries, is the ruin of the island! The brisk wind that 
blew us rapidly thither drooped as it passed the faded bower, and the 
lake lapped idly against the stones, as we embarked for Caldwell. We 
drifted homeward in gusts and calms, while a gorgeous sunset streamed 
from behind the western mountains. 

All this was pleasant, but all this does not make a lake as beautiful 
as Como. Here, at Lake George, is no variety of foliage. The solemn 
evergreens emphasize the fact of a wild, primeval landscape. Were 
there brilliant, full-formed chestnuts, or lustrous vines to vary the 
monotony of hue, or spring cypresses and domed stone-pines to multi- 
ply different forms, or long reaches of terraced shore, the melancholy 
monotony of impression, which is now so prominent, would be allevia- 
ted. The scene is tco sad and lonely The eye is tortured by the 
doomed ranks of firs and hemlocks, that descend like resigned martyrs to 
the shore. It is not sublime, it is not the perfection of loneliness, it is 
not the best of its kind. 

Yet in the August moonlight the Empress asked me if it were not 
more beautiful than Lake Como. 

Consider Como. That strip of water blends the most characteristic 
Swiss and Italian beauty. From the dark and awful shadow of the 
snow-Alps which brood over its northern extremity, the lake stretches 
under waving vines and olives (that look as if they grew only by moon- 
light—said Mrs. Jameson’s niece)—under orange terraces and lemons 
oleanders, under sumptuous chestnuts and funeral cypresses and pon- 
derous pines, under these and all that they imply of luxurious palaces, 
marble balusters, steps, statues, vases and fountains, under these and 
through all the imagery of ideal Italy, deep and far into the heart of 
Southern Italian loveliness. And on the shores near the town of Como, 
among the garden paths or hills that overhang the villas, you may 
look from the embrace of Italy straight at the eternal snow peaks of 
Switzerland—as if on the divinest midsummer day your tHought could 
cleave the year and behold December as distinctly as June. 

Lake Como is the finest combination of natural sublimity and beaut: 
with the artistic recults which that sublimity and beauty have inspired. 
This is the combination essential to a perfect and permanently satis- 
factory enjoyment in landscape. We modern men cannot be satisfied 
with the satisfaction of the savage, nor with that of any partial nature 
and education. The landscape must be lovely as well as lonely, if it 
would be greatly praised. We havea right to require in scenery the 

resence of improvement which Nature there suggested. In the Alps, 
in Niagara, in the Sea, Nature suggests nothing more. They are fore- 


e conclusions. No colossal statue carved from a cliff or palace hewn | other. 


m & glacier are more than curious. Nor cam you in any manner 


im @ or deepen by Art the essential impressi¢y of national features 
so sublime. But it is different when Nature gives us landscape-mate- 


rial. Graceful groves and gardens follow the going of men into the 
wilderness, and are the shapely statue which was concealed in the rude, 
natural mass of the Forest, and although we may feel the grandeur of 
the block. we must reserve our praises for the statue. 

So when the Empress said to me, ‘Is it not more beautiful than 
Como” I said No. Yet it is impossible not to perceive the great 
capabilities of Lake George. The gleam of marble palaces, or of Sum- 
mer retreats of any genuine beauty, even a margin of grain-goldened 
shore, of ranges of whispering rushes beneath stately terraces—indeed 
any amelioration of Nature by Art, would perfect the loveliness of Lake 
George, and legitimate the Empress’s praises. At present it is invest- 


ed with none of that enchanted atmosphere of romance in which every 


landscape is more alluring. Its interest and charm is the difference 
between an Indian and a Greek, between pigments and a picture. 

Do not suppose, dear Editor, that I am maligning so fair an object as 
the lake, even while I regard it as a good type of the quality of our 
landscape, compared with the European. Space and wildeess are the 
proper praises of American scenery. The American in Europe, with 
the blood of a new race and the hope of a proportionate Future ting- 
ling in his veins, with a profound conviction that Niagara annihilates 
all other scenery in the world, and with a decided disposition to assert 
that Niagara is the type of the country, proclaims the extent of the 
country as the final argument in the discussion of scenery and bears 
down with inland seas and the Father of Waters, and primeval forests 
and prairies and Andes, to conclude his triumph. In the general vague 
vastness of the impression produced, this is a genuine triumph. But 
it is a superiority that appeals more to the mind than to theeye. The 
moment you travel in America the victory of Europe is sure. For 

urpose of practical pleasure we have no mountains of an Alpine sub- 
imity, no lakes of the natural and artistic loveliness of the European, 
although one of ours may be large enough to supply all the European 
lakes. We have no rivers of any romantic association, no quaint cit- 


ies, no picturesque costumes and customs, no pictures or buildings—we 


have none of the charms that follow long history. We have only vast 
and uniwproved extent, and the interest with which the possible gran- 
deur of a mysterious Future may invest it. One would be loth to ex- 
hort a European to visit America for other reasons than social and 


political observation, or buffalo hunting. We have nothing so grand 
and accessible as Switzerland, nothing so beautiful as Italy, nothing 
so civilized as Paris, nothing so comfortable as England. The idea of 


than the mountains of Grenada, looming large through the luminou 

mist of the Spanish shore. Tais last ie the » stl of” Ossian, or smb. 
as imagination paints for Ossian. 

All this implies one of the grandest and most beautiful natural im- 

pressions, and one of which our own sea-coast is totally destitute. 
And it is only an illustra’ion of the absolute superiority of European 
scenery, in very various ways. The tendency of American artists to- 
wards Europe, as a residence, is based not only upon the desire of 
breathing a social atmosphere, in which Art is valued, or of beholding 
the galleries of fame, but also upon the positive want of the picturesque 
in American scenery and life. Water and woods and sky are not ne- 
cessarily picturesque in form, or combination or color ; and here, again, 
there must be more beautiful natural details, and the impress of human 
Art upon them, to satisfy the sense that craves the picturesque. 

I sat one evening on the cliffs at Newport with Mot Notelpa, the only 
man I know who really wears the onyx ring, of which Stirling has 
written so good a story, and as we were discussing America, Mot, the 
gentleman of two hemispheres, said to me—‘‘ America is only a splen- 
did exile for the European race.” The saying was no less forcible 
than fine, but I have no room to follow its meaning here. He did not 
say or mean that it was a pity to be born an American, nor deny the 
compensation that gives us our advantages. No man who has traversed 
Europe with his eyes and mind open, has failed to see that as our great 
natural advantage is space, so our great social and political advantage 
is opportunity, and every young man’s capital the chance of a career. 
But the race, as a unit, cultivated to the point of Art, is exiled, wher- 
ever the laws of Nature postpone Art. 

You may be sure that I said no such thing to the Empress, as in 
the moonlight she provoked the comparison. But the ‘* No” of my re- 
ply held all that within. And when, the next morning, we steamed in 
a stiff gale from Caldwell to Crown Point, the unhumanized solitude of 
the shores accorded well with the dusky lezends of Indian wars that 
haunt the lake. Lake George should be the motto of a song rather 
than the text of a sermon, I know. Bat it is beautiful enough to make 
moralising poetry. It is the beauty of a country cousin, the diamond 
in the rough, when compared with the absolute elegance and fascina- 
tion of Como. Nor will I quarrel with those whom the peasant pleases 
most—especially if they have never been to Court.— Summer Votes 
of a Howadji, in the New York Tribune. ° 





Roya Visit TO MANCHESTER AND LiverPoot.—Though fully ac- 
quainted with the rumours current during last week, to some of which 
publicity was given by one or two of our local contemporaries on Sa- 
turday, we did not at that time consider it desirable to notice them.— 
But we have now the highest gratification in being able to announce that 
Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pl<ased to intimate her in- 
tion to visit Manchester, on her return from her sojourn in Scotland. 
Various conditional and provisional arrangements in connexion with 
the. Royal visit are at present the subject of consideration and dis- 
cussion. As none of them can, however, be considered to be posi- 
tively settled, it would be premature at present to name them. We 
believe, however, that we are not stating more than we have full au- 
thority to do in making the following announcement as to the time and 
mode of the visit of our gracious Queen and her Royal Consort to this 
great manufacturing town :—In all probability Her Majesty the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert will reach Liverpool from the 
north on the evening of Wednesday,October8. The Earl of Sefton will 
have the honour of receiving the Royal guests at his Lordship’s resi- 
dence, Croxteth-hall. On Thursday, the 9th October, the Queen and 
the Prince will visit the town of Liverpool, and his Royal Highness 
may probably inaugurate St. George’s-hall. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert will leave Liverpool in the course of the afternoon, and arrive 
in the evening at Worsley New-hall, the recently erected mansion of 
the Earl of Ellesmere, on a short visit to the noble Earl and his 
Countess. On Friday, the 10th October, both Her Majesty the Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert will visit Manchester, and, we 
believe, also the sister borough of Salford, where loyal addresses will 
doubtless be presented to the Queen. The Royal party will return to 
Worsley in the evening, and, so far as is at present known, will leave 
Lancashire for London and Windsor on the morning of Saturday, the 
1ith October. Among the distinguished guests invited to meet Her 
Majesty and the Prince at Worsley we may announce that his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington is expected. It will be seen that the first visit 
of Queen Victoria to the second and third cities in her dominions will 
be exceedingly brief—certainly far too short to enable Her Majesty 
to form more than very general impressions of either the one or the 
But of one thing we are certain, that in no part of the united 





these realms than in Manchester. With the earnest and intelligent 
people of this community loyalty is something more than a mere pro- 
fession of the lips. It is a heartfelt sentiment of deep respect and ven- 
eration for one who has endeared herself to her people, not less by the 
virtues and graces of her domestic life than by the faithful discharge 
of her public duties asthe Sovereign. We areglad to find that some 
little time is afforded for such preparatory labours as may make the 
demonstrations of loyalty on the part of our community worthy of 
the Queen and of the town of Manchester. From Friday next to the 
day of the Queen’s visit an interval of seven weeks will be afforded for 
our fellow-citizens to devise the most fitting modes of greeting the 
Queen with a genuine English welcome on her entry into her great 
manufacturing metropolis. Of course, the day will be kept as a gene- 
ral, a universal, holiday. We should be sorry that any one should be 
disappointed of seeing a truly popular and much-beloved Queen by any 
of the necessities or the requirements of labour. Let it be a Royal 
jubilee throughout “lanchester ; let the sole business of the day be to 
give to the Queen the cordial and joyful welcome of a vast population 
of the sons and daughters of toil. 

There are other associations with the Royal visit to Manchester 
which we cannot overlook. Queen Victoria is the first Sovereign of 
the house of Brunswick and the first Queen that has visited our town. 
Indeed, with one exception, she 1s the only English Monarch who ever 
came within our local bounds. That exception was James I., who, in 
his Royal progress through Lancashire, came to Manchester in Au- 
gust, 1617, and attended Divine service at our collegiate church.— 
True, a descendant of that King, Charles II., in 1651, on his route 
from Scotlaud to the south, just before the memorable battle of Wor- 
cester postponed his accession to the crown ef England for some nine 
eventful years, passed through Manchester; though his army, under 
the Duke of Hamilton, proceeded southward via Preston and Warring- 
ton. it is somewhat remarkable that William IIL. should never have 
passed through Manchester, even when, on his route to Ireland, he 
sailed from Liverpool; but such is the fact. The only reigning Mon- 
arch of England who is known to have visited Manchester since the 
Conquest was James I., the first of the Stuart dynasty ; and our be- 
loved Queen will be the first Queen of England, the first Monarch dur- 
ing nearly two centuries and a haif, and certainly the first Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, who has made a 
Royal visit to Manchester.— Manchester Guardian. 





the great western rivers, of lakes as shoreless to the eye as the sea, of | CxiEeopaTra’s NeepLe.—A very curious estimate might be made of 
a magnificent monotony of grass or of forest, is as impressive and much | the sums disbursed by the English nation upon architectural ornaments 
less wearisome than the actual experience. But a charm which is in | and public mouuments since George IV. first took seriously to follow in 
the variety and the detail as much as in the general character, is only | the steps of Augustus Cesar. We should like to have placed before us 

appreciable by the eye. The green valleys of Switzerland that relieve | in an intelligible shape, the total cost of Buckingham-house, with all 
and highten by contrast the snowy sublimity of the mountains—the | its subsidiary buildings, of the Houses of Parliament up till the pres- 
Madonna shrines in vineyards and the pretty parapharnalia of religion | ent moment, of the Koyal Exchange, the National Gallery, of the 
in Italy, the cultivated comfort of the English land-cape, in whose | Brighton Pavilion, of the Duke of York’s pillar, of the British Museum 

parks each tree stands as ifit knew itselfto be the ornament and | Such an abstract of accounts as the one we desire we have not, unfor- 
pride of ancestral acres, and the «rtificial grotesqueness of the French | tunately, at hand. The memory of our readers, however, will bear us 
chateaux—all these you must see if you would know, and your final | out when we say, that in no other country of Europe would it be pos- 
eer is of a fine aggregate with beautiful and ckaracteristic de- | sible to produce a record of the absolute squandering away of such 
tails. 


enormous sums. It is for the moment beside our purpose to follow out 


Then we have no coast scenery. The Mediterranean coast has a/| this view. If we allude to it at all, it is but with the intention of show- 
character which is unequalled. The sea loves Italy and laves it with | ing that when a very small sum is asked for any object of real public 
beauty. It has-an eternal feud with us. Our shores stretch, shrink- | utility, or for the purchase or transport of any monument that would 
ing, in long, low flats to the ocean or recoii in bare, grey, melancholy | really adorn the capital of the British Empire, we do not come before 
rocks. Our coast is monotonous and tame in form, and sandy and dreary | the Chancellor of the Exchequer without good precedent for the de- 
in substance. Trees reluct to grow ; fruit yearns for the interior; asad | mand. All Eoglishmen who travel from their native country to our 
dry moss smooths the rocks anc solitary spires of grass shiver in the | Indian empire, as they pass through Alexandria, take occasion to visit 
wind. But the Italian sea is mountain shored; :ndall over the moun- | two tall obelisks of red Thebaic granite on the south side of the Great 


tain-sides the oranges grow, and the tropical cactus and vines wave 


,| Harbour. These relics of the remotest periods of Egyptian history are 


and & various foliage fringes the sea. You float at evening or morning | covered with inscriptions which possess great interest for the antiqua- 
in the Gulf of Salerno or the Bay of Naples and breathe an orange- | rian, independently of the value which attaches to the shafts or pillars 


odored air. The vesper bell of the convent on the steep sides of the 


themselves. One of the two obelisks remains erect on its original site; 


Salerno mountains showers with pious sound the mariners below. They | the other lies prostrate on the sand, with which it is partly covered. 


watch the c»mpanile as they sail, and a sweetness, of which their own 


A portion of its pedestal has been built inio the wall which at that 





gardens make part, follows their flight. You can fancy nothing more | spot constitutes the fortification of the town. The one which yet re- 


alluring than those coasts, and nothing more mysterious or imposing ' mains upright, on the spot where once stood the temple of the Gwsars, | the honorary rank of ensign. She will be recognised in that oap% 


kingdom can a more honest and hearty welcome await the Queen of | 


is the property of the Egyptian Government; the oth 


conquest—it is ours by gift. Cleopatra’s It is ours } 
the sand in the harbour of Alexandria sll te ean ~ hy upog 
to take sme efficient steps for its removal. Al) euthoritatin Rogii 
from the spot inform us that the inseription is partly defaced . Teports 
side, but in no other respect. Truth, however, compels us snee One 
tention to the language of our report, which adds, that if th Call at. 
“ be not removed at once, it will doubtless, ere long, beco © obelisk 
ruined and worthless.” It cannot be said that the cost of tee utterly 
to England would be anything very considerable. We find th Temova) 
& proposition to this effect was made twenty years ago in the =" When 
Commons the expense of such an undertaking was set at £15 Ouse of 
is now stated that an offer has been made to bring the Hegre It 
land for £2500. Where, then, must we turn to discover the ” Eng. 
of this delay in securing to our country the possession of so ve meanin 
esting a relic? The month before last the Marquis of Westmeath an’; 
the same question in the House of Lords at the request of ma a 
tary and naval officers, who look upon this monument as a t BY mili. 
our warlike glory. The Marquis mentioned in the House hed “ 
opinion of the late Sir Robert Peel, stated to himself, was, « “ the 
was @ monument which out to be brought to London, and erected at it 
memorial of Sir Ralph Abercromby and others who had fou op r 
died in Egypt.” The answer of the Earl of Carlisle was oh and 
apprehended there were certain mechanical difficulties in the : he 
Of course there are! There are mechanical difficulties in the 7 
when a Minister desires to raise a spoonful of soup to his lips: } My 
a judicious application of the principles of the pulley and lever C by 
obstacles may be overcome. or our part we wonder that s one 
missioner of some public board does not determine to immort 
self by the performance of the great feat. What a thing it must } 
go down to posterity in company with Thothmosis III., leopatra ne 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, when one can gain so much glory by the — 
tion of a little energy and common sense !— Times. =~ 


ome com. 
alise him. 





Tue New Line or STEAMERS BETWEEN GLASGOW AND New-Yorx 
—The following extract from the Glasgow Advertiser of the 21st ult, 
is commended to notice. It is preceded bya sketch of the proceedings 
of the owners of the City of Glasgow, sold, as our readers may remem. 
ber, for the trade between Liverpool and Philadelphia. 


It could not, of course, be expected that Messrs. Tod and ! 
with their building. yard full of veasels in every stage of te te 
with more orders than they could easily execute, would again ate 
into the sea of troubles and anxieties inseparable from the pont Ste 
ment of so great an undertaking. No; they had broken the ground: 
they had shown the practicability and success of the experiment: it 
was for others to follow it up. But they did not content themselves 
with this; they did not leave the field in which they had achieved 
such a signal triumph, and acquired such deserved honours; on the 
contrary, they endeavoured to infuse a portion of their own zeal ind 
enlightened determination into the minds of others, and armed with the 
prestige of success, the result of their labours was not long doubtful,— 
Chiefly through their exe:tions and representations, a company of pub. 
lic spirited citizens was soon formed for the purpose of carrying out the 
great scheme developed by a private firm, and calculated to confer 0 
much benefit on the West of Scotland. If we are correctly informed 
Messrs. Tod and Macgregor hold a large interest in the company—e 
circumstance, if it be true, which augurs well for its enterprise, per- 
manency, and success, 

The City had not been long on her new station when Messrs. Tod 
and Macgregor received instructions to build two first-rate steamers to 
succeed her on the line between Glasgow and New York. One was to 
be named Glasgow the other Vew York. The first is to be launched 
to-day, and is to sail from the Clyde on the 16th of next month; the 
second is not yet commenced, but her keel will be laid down shortly — 
The Glasgow is almost a fac simile of the City of Manchester, which 
was lately launched from the same yard, and excited so much admira- 
tion not only in ougport but at Belfast and Liverpool. Indeed the only 
perceptible differenCe bet ween them is that the Glasgow is a little smaller 
than the other, but she equally combines strength with elegance, and 
sea-worthiness with comfort and even luxuriousness of accommodation. 
Both bear the genuine and unmistakeable stamp of the same mint. The 
Glasgow is provided with berths for 170 cabin passengers; the cabins 
are disposed round the entire length of the ship on both sides, and open 
upon a series of spacious and airy apartments, which will make excellent 
promenades, Every arrangement which taste could dictate, or ingen- 
uity suggest, has been, or will be, made for the convenieuce of passen- 
gers, who will enjoy the peculiar felicity of cressing the Atlantic sur- 
rounded with all the comforts and elegancies of @ noblemn’s mansion. 
When we visited the ship on Thursday, it wasa scene of busy industry ; 
a host of paiaters were fastened like leecheson the outside, covering her 
iron walls with black paint; the deck was crowded with carpenters saw- 
ing, screwing, and hammering; while the interior suggested the ap- 
pearnce of a bee hive, when all the singing tribe are at home. Each 
cell—that is, cabin—was occupied by two or more busy bees working 
away with commendable perseverance and industry, ani hanilio: their 
strings —that is chisels, hammers, and saws—in a truly theatrical man- 
ner. But here the resemblauce ended. There were no drones—all 
were working, none wereide. Turning away from this animated scene, 
which appeared to reflect on our inactivity, we learned that the deck of 
the Giasgow was 262 feet in length, and 36 feet 6 inches in breadth; 
that her tonnage was 1900; and that her engines were of four hundred 
horse rower. She is to be commanded by Captain Steward, late of the 
Cunard line of North American steamers, who is an amiable and skil- 
ful officer, master of his profession, and courteous and attentive to his 
passengers. The exterior decorations are simple and appropriate — 
The stern is ornamented with the Glasgow Arms, carved and gilt, and 
bearing the time honoured motto—* Let Glasgow Flourish” A [ew 
elegantly designed scrolls, with one or two figures, complete the artistic 
embellishments, which have been bestowed with a chaste rather than & 
profuse hand on the outside of one of the most splendid specimens o! 
naval architecture ever launched on the Clyde. 





A Woman-Sotprer.—At the head of the list of Knights of the 
Legion of Honour, lately created by the President of the French Re- 
public, figures the widow Brulon, born in 1771, at present an officer 
the Invalides, where she has lived for the last fifty-two years. ev} y1"8 
the esteem and veneration of her old companions in glory. The widow 
Brulon was the daughter, sister, and wife of military men, who di 
in active service in the army of Italy. Her father served thirty-eight 
years without interruption, from 1757 to 1795; her two brothers were 
killed on the field of battle in Italy, and her husband died at Ajaccl® 
in 1791, after seven years’ service. In 1792, at the age of twenty 0m’ 
she entered the 42d Regiment of Infantry, in which her husbaad died, 
and where her father still served, and made herself so remarkable by 
her honourable conduct, both as a female and a soldier, that she = 
permitted to continue in the service, notwithstanding her sex 5 1 
was attached to that regiment for seven years (from 1792 to beet or" 
performed seven campaigns, under the nom de guerre of ** Liberte, 
simple soldier, corporal, serjeant, and serjeant-major. Oo gevers| 
occasions, and particularly at the defence of the Fort of (es !! 
Corsica, and at the seige of Calvi, she fought with extraordinary © A 
rage. Among the numerous authentic certificates of her brilliaa 
deeds is the following :— ; wil 

‘ We, the undersigned corporal and soldiers of the detachmen’ ; 
the 42d Regiment, in garrison at Calvi, certify and attest that, 00 i 
5th Prarial, year II., the citoyenne Marie Angelique Josephe Duc ‘ 
min, widow Brulon, discharging the functions of serjeant, comman : 
us at the attack of the fort of Gesco; that she fought with the eoareg’ 
of a heroine; that the Corsican rebels and the English having attemp\ 
ed to storm the fort, we were obliged to fight with side-arms; that : 
received a cut of a sword in the right arm, and, a moment afterwar® 
a stab from a stiletto in the left arm ; that, seeing us in want of — 
nition, at midnight, she set out for Calvi, a distance of half & ag 
and, displaying the zeal and courage of a real republican, she ts 
sixty women to rise out of their beds and carry a supply of amt aw 
tion to the fort. She escorted the party with four men. We were 
enabled to repulse the enemy and maintain our ground.” 

Later, at the seige of Calvi, she directed the fire of a 16 
one of the bastions, and was seriously wounded in the left } 
bursting of a shell This last wound, rendering ber incap»ble ty) ne 
tinuing in the service, she was admitted, on the 24th — eon 
VIL., in the Hotel des Invalides. On the 21 October, 1822, s8¢ 
promoted to the rank of Ensign. General Latour Maubourg 20 
her promotion in the following terms :— 

«« Madame Bralon, militaire invalide, who held the rank of 8 
before entering the Hotel, has obtained from the kindness of th 
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c ° + her excellent principles, her good sentiments, and the consid- 
4 4 “hy she enjoys in the Hotel.” : ; ‘ 
L “ feats of courage, and the irreproachable life of this extraordi- 
a pgs are attested by all the general officers under whose orders 
f rved, and one of them, General Lacombe St. Michel, described 
: eserVietter written on the 15th Frimaire, year XIV., to Marshal 
P Aa then Governor of the Invalides, ‘‘ as having rendered her- 
ir worthy; by qualities above her sex, to participate in the rewards 
: - rved for the brave.” Marshal Jerome Bonaparte and General 
d don concurred in that opinion, and their proposition in favour of 
r ge widow Brulon was sanctioned by the President of the Republic. 
: _Galignant. 
it parueR GAVAZZI AT Guascow.—The appearance of the orator 
a yen, With cap in hand, he advanced to the edge of the platform and 
d jnowledged, with a graceful obeisance, the acclamations of the as- 
8 abl , was sufficiently novel and striking. He wore the dress of his 


” sisting of an under tunic fitting close to his body, and an 
ae Meer ro hanging in ample folds from his shoulders to the 


: wot The black and*uniform colour of the monastic garb was re- 
t jered by two orosses in red and green worsted-work, which were placed 
1 qe on bis breast, and the other on his left shoulder. They were ony 
1. aspan in length, and formed the only ornament about his person, wit! 

to ye exception ef a small bronze medal—an honourable memorial of his 
id rvices in the Republican army of Rome—which was fastened on his 
t- eft breast with red and white ribbon. The Padre is not much above 


the ordinary size ; but the flowing robes of the monk impart to his per- 
op an air of uncommon dignity and elevation. His lower features are 
K mewhat heavy, but expressive, and obedient to the quick impulses of 
‘ jetermined will. A large, but finely chiselled and firm set nose; 
rin compressed lips; and a small round chin, give character and ener- 


gs toa countenance which cannot fail to interest the beholder, while 
n- ‘wo dark eyes, which glitter like diamonds, betoken the active spirit 
ithin, and reflect every emotion of the soul. ; 

It would be extremely difficult to communicate to a third person an 
rs jequate idea of the style and intensity of Gavazzi’s oratory, though 
“ ch an attempt was doubtless made on Monday evening by hundreds of 
se hose who were fortunate enough to secure places in the City Hall. The 
. sther commenced his exordium in a calm, dispassionate manner, and 
. pa minute or two the audience were allowed to admire the purity 
bs nj bell-like tones of his voice, and the liquid sonorousness of his mel- 
a ifuous language. By and by, however, he warmed with his subject; 
, iseyes began to sparkle with the fire of indignation ; the blood mount- 
Ml jw his face; and, striding from one end of the | presente the other, 
h ni throwing himself into the most elegant and expressive attitudes, 

. shuedetell forth his denunciations against the Church of Rome, and 
b cused her of falsehood, hypocrisy,and imposture. The meaning of his 






























nds was conveyed to the assembly through the faithful medium of his 
in, and his fierce invective and impassioned declamation were 
jered again and again. It was the triumph of genius over the diffi- 
ities of conventionalism in the communication of ideas by the lan- 
mage of nature. In the course of his lecture the orator illustrated 
»i exhausted all the arts of rhetoric. Sarcasm, irony, and declama- 
jn, vivid description and playful wit were in turn employed to expose 
he horrors and scourge the upholders of the Inquisition. Now he 
reathed his face in smiles, and in soft and gentle tones ridiculed the 


he 





a iberal professions of Pio Nono; and then with one arm uplifted above 
* is head, and the other stretched towards the audience, his whole frame 
ie yivering with emotion, he hurled a scathing philippic against the 
sh negade Pope and his worthy friend Frederick of Naples, ‘ the hyzna 
. truck by the thunderbolt of Mr. Gladstone.” The condensed energy 
, his language, the mingled dignity and passion of his gestures, the 
7 pirit and vigour of his elocution were alike novel and admirable, equal 
d othe “ high argument” which formed the subject of his oration, and, 
’ s far es our realization could reach— 

1¢ **Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 

ng 

n Tue Iroquois iw THE CrysTAL PaLace.—On Friday last Mr. 
at Catlin, the Indian traveller, conducted the party of Iroquois Indians 


now in London, to the Crystal Palace, showing and explaining to them 
the many wonderful works it contains, which excited their highest admi- 
tation and surprise, and repeatedly elicited the war-whoop, attractin 

upassable crowds around them. In the midst of their excitement an 

pesure they were conducted to the statue of the ‘‘ Dying Indian,” in 
tvAmerican division, which seemed to produce an evident dejection, 
lading their minds back, most probably, to the painful legends of their 






















































= frefathers. They then were led by Mr. Catlin to view the statues of 
sh ro of their own countrymen, which he had promised to show them, ani 
ag tich he had constructed, the size of life, with great labour, and eleva- 
ir ed upon the end of the bridge, standing in the American department. 
n- iu approaching the spot, he found them missing, and the crumbled 
all mgments of the chief and his wife gathered and shrouded in a curtain, 
ae, ud lying on the floor, under the bridge on which they had stood, and 
of ftom which they had been hurled down by a drunken woman the day 
h; before, as was soon explained, and dashed completely to pieces! No- 
“ed hing could exceed the sudden dejection of the spirits ot those poor 
she uperstitious people on seeing the only two representations of their own 
‘il ein the ‘* world’s fair” lying thus demolished. In a conversation 
nis hich ensued amongst them, the words “ rum,” and “* whiskey,” were 
<a ten repeated ; and the old chief, addressing Mr. Catlin, said, ‘‘ This 
nd ting, my friend, makes us very sad. We have been long used to see 
ew um and whiskey throw down our red brethren, and our hearts have 
tic ben grieved at it; but we never before knew that the images of the 
1a 1men were to be destroyed also by fire- water.” 
3 of 
NaviGAsLe Batioons.—The balloons made for M. Petin were re- 
hoved the day before yesterday from the Palais National, and will in 
the the course of @ few days be placed over the immense car or vessel build- 
Re yin a large piece of ground in the Rue Marbeuf. This vessel is now 
r in far advaneed that the spectator is able to form an idea of the plan on 
ing rich M. Petin hopes to render his balloon-vessel navigable. The mo- 
low ve power is on the screw principle, worked by two small steam en- 
lied fines, and appears to be fully equal to the purpose intended. The 
ght host remarkable parts of the affair, however, are the leaves or wings 
ere ith which it is supposed the navigator will be able to ascend or de- 
ci, tu at will. If this apparatus should succeed, navigation in the air 
Nes ill be no problem, onl will be even less expensive than any other 
ied, leans of locomotion ; for the gas in the balloons will not be discharged 
by *18now done, but will remain in reservoirs, and if the envelope be 
was “und, and proper, space he left for dilatation, it may serve for months. 
She ‘‘eballoons will be inclosed within a framework, and go disposed as to 
and fer no resistance, but rather faciliate the progress of the vessel. We 
as yee i that most of the scientific men who have examined the ves- 
eral ‘tnd .5e modes of navigation proposed by M. Petin have signified 
, i we §pprobation of his theory, but they still have doubts as to the prac- 
jou al results. The framework of the vessel which is more than 200 feet 
iant 1 sth appeared to us to be too slight to resist a violent storm, and 
‘scent, if sudden wouldcertainly demolish it; but if the inventor, 
it of ~ it is said, has devoted the whole of his fortune, should obtain the 
the ults that he anticipates, he will be so able to govern his vessel as to 
we — as gradually ashe pleases. It is said that in about a fortnight 
er Will be ready for his first experiment.— Galignani, 18th ult. 
r 
mpt yee New Fuoatinc Brince across Lake CHAMPLAIN.—On 
t she om ‘y, for the first time in the history of the world, Lake Champlain 
rds, ai crossed by a train of cars! The Floating Bridge emerged from its 
jm hey monster “Sea Serpent” crept forth from his den, and 
ee tomy ed his huge proportions from pier to pier, connecting shore with 
uce y State with State, New England with the West. Without acci- 
jane tril and with as little delay as could have been expected on the first 
thus ree this novel and grand invention,—the youngest born of Camp- 
ots ed ns brain,— the whole Boston train, engine and all, 
"the Champlain y over from the Vermont to the New York shore of Lake 
con- © excitement, the enthusiasm, was indescri 
) ’ » was indescribable. The Monster 
you" BR2)'—500 feet long by a hundred broad—the wharf, the piers, the 
wi ’ Were crowded to their utmost capacity. His Marine Majest 
ce tived ; y Jesty 
‘ before t such a roy al greeting as probably Sea Serpent never received 
eant of the ‘ove ‘rnum with his grand caravan, and snake-bhunters in search 
“ing tine wenn hing, must henceforth seek their Leviathan ia the anti- 
city tonian Stents ae Champlain. We can at all events show our Bos- 
: » Who travel this way, as great a curiosity, and one cer- 





u 
Revere more real than their Serpent Scvereign of the Main, who has 


T yet been cfi i i 
land y n cflught, while we have ours in harness,—-we of the In- 
Sea !— Lake Champlain Beacon. 6th inst. 
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SENT BACK.--A beginning has at last been made, 






belong. The town of Fall River has now the credit of making this 
move. On Wednesday the following named foreign ponpee (who have 
been supported in the almshouse for a long time) were brought before 
Justice Perkins, who, after hearing the evidence against them, as being 
a public charge under the statute law, gave his decision that they shoul 

be sent beyond seas where they belong. Officer Luther arrived in town 
with Catherine Mahar, Mary McEvery, John Finn, Joseph Stratton, 
and Michael Mahar. England, Ireland and Scotland are represented 
by the above. They were placed on board of ship Plymouth Rock, and 
the ship went to sea this forenoon. A number of the paupers in the 
almshouse, on learning that they were to be taken out, immediately 
took leg bail for parts unknown. This is a warning to all others now 
in the almshouses of this commonwealth.——Boston Transcript, 8th inst. 





Testimonrav To Sin ALEXANDER BANNERMAN.—A very handsome 
silver table service has just been completed by Messrs. Smith, Nichol- 
son, and Co., Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for presentation to dir 
A. Bannerman, by the inhabitants of Aberdeen. Candelabrum is the 
centre-piece of the service, and bears the following inscription :— 

° Presented to 
His Excellency SiR ALRXANDER BANNERMAN, KNT., 
Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward's Island, 
By his Friends and Constituents in Aberdeen, 
In testimony of their sence of the great and effective services he had rendered 
on maby occasions to their city during the fifteen years he re resented them in 
Parliament, and the great regard and affection they entertain for his personal worth 
and character.— 

We are happy to add that Sir Alexander’s new constituents, the in- 
habitants of Prince Edward Island, appear to be highly contented with 
their new Governor 





ADULTERATION oF GreEN TeA.—The result of the Lancet’s inves- 
tigations respecting the adulteration of black tea was, that the great 
bulk of black tea reached the consumer in a pure state, and particu- 
larly congou and souchong ; the result of the inquiries respecting green 
tea, however, lead to a more unsatisfactory conclusion, for there is 
very strong reason to believe, notwithstanding the evidence to the con- 
trary, that there really exists no such thing as ‘“‘ genuine green tea.” 
Thirty samples of green, on importation from China, were examined, 
and there was not a single leaf in any of these samples which had not 
received its green colour by artificial means, and the materials used in 
the colouring process were shown to consist of Prussian blue, mineral 
green, verdigris, arsenite of copper, Dutch pink, chromate of potash, 
bi-chromate of potash, chrome yellow, chalk, gypsum, and soapstone or 
French chalk, some of which are calculated to have a highly injurious 
effect upon the human frame, and some of a poisonous nature. 


CHyess. 
PROBLEM No. 145, By J. K. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, i44., 


White. Black. 
1 Ktto K 2ch. K to Q B 4 (be 
2 P oQ4ch. | K toQ Kt ” 
3 Ktto QB 3ch. K toR4 
4BtoQ B7 | Anything. 
5 Kt checkmates 





. 
THE CuEss ToyRNAMENT.—Another of the highly interesting matches which 
th e managing committee have appointed to conclude this memorable passage of 
ar ms has terminated during the past week, and, as in that recorded by us in our 
la st, between Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lowenthal, in favour of the English combatant. 
T he match just over was won by Mr. Staunton against Major Jaenisch, and ended 
by Mr. 8. scoring seven games to his opponent’s two, two other games being 
rawn, 

Owing to a succession of drawn battles, the encounter betwixt Messrs. Horwitz 
and Bird is still pending. At the time cf our writing, Mr. Horwitz has gaired five 
games; his adversary, 2; and funr have been resigned as drawn. 

Of the return se between Mr. Lowenthal and Mr. Williams, which hasbeen 
considerately arranged to afford the latter another chance of retrieving his lost 
ground, two games only have beenfought ; the English player winning one, and the 
other being drawn.—London paper, 26th ult. 


—_— 


SUBMERGED PappLe WHEELs.-- On Monday, the 18th, and two fo1- 
lowing days we witnessed a series of experiments on the Serpentine‘ 
Hyde Park, for the purpose of testing the sailing qualities of a model 
steam-vessel, invented and patented by a gentleman ‘near Colchester, 
named Vint, who has, we understand, been occupied many years in its 
completion. The model is taken from the Fairy, its length being 10 
feet; beam, 14 inches, fitted with su merged paddles, of 4 and 44 
inches, attached to her quarters below the water line, working under 
water. The engine is is also placed ina similar situation, and conse- 
quently protected from shot and other missiles. The experiments were 
all successful, and proved the invention a great improvement on the 
present made of adapting paddle- wheels to steam vessels. The speed 
performed by the model, as nearly as could be ascertained, was five 
knots. In future, we have been informed, this model will be shown at 
the Polytechnic institution. —London Standard. 





Tue Canon or DuRHAM AND THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—On 
Wednesday, the 30th ult., as soon as the Evangelical Alliance—a union 
of Protestant Christians of all denominations—had entered upon its 
first session, the chairman (Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart.,) introduced 
the Rev. Dr. Townsend, Canon of Durham, an account of whose self 
imposed visit to the Pope, undertaken with a desire to find a basis for 
the ecclesiastical reconciliation of Christendom, has lately been given 
to the world. The reverend doctor having briefly explained his views 
on the subject of the union of all sects of Christians, expressed his de- 
sire that the Alliance wouid select five brethren from amongst them- 
selves, of different denominations, to come to his house and remain for 
a week or so, to consult together on the question—* How far is a union 
of all Christians possible?’ The reverend gentleman was received 
= - utmost cordiality, and his proposition will be immediately con- 
sidered. 

SaLe or THE “ Nancy Dawson.”—On Thursday, the 21st ult., the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club schooner yacht Vancy Dawson was put up 
to public auction at Lloyd's. The Wancy Dawson, irrespective of her 
sailing capabilities, gained great reputation owing to her late owner’s 
(Mr. R. Sheddon) gallant effort in his little craft to ascertain the fate 
of Sir John Franklin, and who, whilst cruising in search, died on board, 
at Mazatlan, on the 16th November, 1849. She was built at Gosport, 
by Campar, in 1849. She is 160 tons, and is the only yacht that ever 
rounded Point Barrow, or circumnavigated the globe. There was a full 
attendance, and after a spirited bidding she was knocked down for 
£1,620, or more than £10 per ton. 








A TWwo-roLp Sovereicnty.—Advices from Singapore to the 1st of 
July mention the death of the King of Siam on the 3d of April—an 
event for some months anticipated, and which it was at one time feared 





back foreign paupers to Great Britain, where they 











would be followed by the disturbances ofa contested succession. This, 











however, has not been the case, and the throne is now cecupied by two 
of the brothers of the late Monarch, theeldest being head, and the other 
second king. This division of authority is not without precedent in 
Siam, and it has taken place in the present instance im accordance with 
a legal nomination, made at the wish of the people by his late Majesty 
shortly before his death. The elder of the two new rulers reads and 
writes English with ease, and is well known to be favourable to a more 
extended intercourse. 


REPRESENTATIVE PeERs ror ScoTLanp.—The new act to regulate 
the election of representative peers for Scotland has just been printed. 
It peecien that a certificate from two peers of Scotland shall be held 
to be formal notice of the death of any representive peer. Instead of a 
proclamation for the election of a representative being issued 25 
days before such election, 10 days shall be sufficient. Peers of Scot- 
land who vote by proxy may take the oath before courts in Ireland 
and other places. The titles of peerages in right of which no vote has 
been given for 50 years are not to be called at elections if the House 
of Lords shall so direct. 

New Convict Depot 1n InELAND.—Spike Island depot over- 
crowded with convicts, and the guols caike seriously Coane by 
this class of prisoners, inspections have been made of several Govern- 
ment islands around the coast, with a view to their adaptation for the 








safe custody of convicts. It was at first thought that Whiddy Island, 
in Bantry Bay, would have been made a convict depét, but the in- 
tention, for some reason unexplained, was abhadeact. Bere Island, 


at the entrance of Bantry harbour, was the next place taken into 
consideration, but that was reported as unsuitable. Scattery Island, 
in the Shannon, was the next place, and it is believed that it has been 
determined to make it a convict dep6t.—Cork Cunstitution. 





An Active Jupee.—Since Sir John Romilly took his seat in the 
Rolls’ Court, on the 16th of April last, he has cleared off every portion 
of the business of the court’ He has disposed of 90 causes and re- 
hearings; 101 farther directions, pleas, demurrers, and exceptions; 
25 claims, 3 special cases, 160 petitions, besides short and consent pe- 
titions. Judgment has been given in every instance with a single ex- 
ception, in which it was thought that by delaying a decision the parties 
may be brought to an amicable arrangement. 





ROF. HOWS is prepared toresume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Schools, 
and with private puplis, and can with entire confidence offer his, sorriong to profes- 
stonal Students and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural style of Elocution, 
especiaily adapted for practical purposes. 
TERMS. 
FOR SCHOOLS— 


Two Lessons per week of one hour each, for the school year gr00 
Twenty Lessons, es ¢ 6: « MA ho Te te ae 5» 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS. 

Evening Classes number unlimited, 25 lessons, - - 100 
Private pupils, 2v lessons, . + Sarees 4s oem 35 

a o lOlessons, - - - H.C ee OF 2% 


Prof. Hows will give, part the ome season, Courses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 
laneous Readings, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, for 


Payment invariably in advance. 
5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 





MADAME CHEGA RAYS Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 8. W. cor. 
of Mudieon-av. and z8th-st., New York.—Madame Chegaray respectfully informs the 
parents and guerdians of her pupils and the public, that the above ixstitution will be re- 
opened on Monday, September i*th, 1851. In point of saiubrity and tranquility, the situation 
of the establishment is unsurpassed. 

sep 18—4t. 





MES. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
i fur Youug Ladies (784 Broadway, corner of 10th Street,) will re-opea on Thursday, 
September the 4th. wug.1¢—tt 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
James West—This Steamship will depart with the Maile for Europe <a on 
Saturday, the 13th September, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All levers and papers must pase through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommoaations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will su ceeed the ATLANTIC. and sail on the 2h September. 





WANTED, No. 50, Vol. 1, of this Journal, for the year 1842. Tweuty-five cents will 
be paid for it on delivery at this Office. eo ae 


ee es 





DANCING. 


ENRY WELLS AND SISTER’S DANCING ACADEMY, Stuyvesant 

Institute, 659 pbioadway, to open on tre 15h September. H. Wells aad bis sister, 
Mme. H. Giaveili, have retired from their profession as pubiic artists, and will devote them- 
selves solely to teaching private cancing, Tuey nave spent several years at the Royal 
Academy of Paris, and at the best schoo.s for private teaching in France, have 
now adopted @ new system. with the view to make dancing a means of promoting th, 
as well as a means of acquiring the most graceful and finished deportment. Ali the new 
waltzes, quadrilles &c., will ve taught in the simplest and most appropriate manner. Apply 
to H. Wells & Sister, from eieven o’clock until two. 

aug 23—4t 





NOTICE. 


[Aroma TION WANTED of Henry Townsend, Wood End, Great Marlow, Bucking- 
hamshire, England, who sailed from Liverpool on the lith of May, | his deetination 
supposed to be Quebec. Shouid this advertisement be seen by the afores.id Henry Towns- 
eud, er other persoue feeling any interest in his welfare, he or they will hear of something 
to his advantage by applying to ERASMUS C. PRATT & BRO: 

28 Bank Street, Phitadelphia. 


- sana Rt Soe Ah ion ite 
TEACHER AND GOVERNESS WaNTED. 
LADY who is well qualified to teach all the branches of a good English education, 
Music on the Piano and Guitar, accompanied by the voice; French, nn, Neediework 
and Drawing, can obiain a siuation iu a private family. salary $500 per annum. 
need apply who are not weil qualified, and satisfactory references will be required. 


Letters prepaid, addressed to A. #., Warrenton, Virginia, will receive proper attention. 
aug. 23—4t 








None 





LITTELL’S LIVING AWE.—No. 383. 12 1-2 Cents. 

1. Thomas Moore,—Chambers’ Papers for the People. 

2 Essays and Marginalia: by Hartiey Coleridge,— Examiner. 

3. A New Patent tor Grinding Wheat,—Spectator. 

4. Mara’s Jewish Sermons,— Do. 

5. Thomas Carlyle,—Critic, 

6. The late D. M. Moir,—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

7. Maurice Tiernay , Chap. xt.—xL11.,— Dublin University Magazine. 
8. Lamartine on the French Restoration,— Examiner. 

9. Heavy Damages against a Railway,-- Do. 
10. Anarchists of ltaly,—Spectator. 


aly = oh Cceur de Lion’s Statue; Nearer to Thee; Three Sonnets; The Wife’s 
ppeal. 


Suorr Arricces: Indians and Light-Houses ; Curious Superstition in Dorsetshire ; 
Suakspeare in Sweden; Gutia Percha and Electricity; Shakspeare and tle 
Mounebank ; ‘Telegraph of Lhought, A Solitary Kingdom. 

New Books. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars ayear, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


PostaGe Frer.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
office of pubsicution at Boston, he sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 


TO CAPiTaLISTS AND MONIsD SETTLERS. 


POSTPONED TO 9th OCTOBER. 


UCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE, On THURSDAY, 
the 9s Uciober uexi, al one o'clock, will ve offered for Sale, at the Auction Rooms 
ot the uudersigued, that valuable >; operty called 


x SEBANE, 


formerly the property of James Dougall, +-*4. situated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
Amhersuburg, and i4 below Windsor, oppos'te Detroit. 

‘the FAKM contains 150 acres ofthe riches cuality, of which 130 are in the highest state 
of cultivation, well fenced, under-drained aud watered. In additioa, the Wailer Lot in front 
comprises 10 acres, mukivy in all 160 acres. 

‘The Garden aud Orchards are well stocked with '1e best kind of Fruit Trees, including 
also Peac», Apricui, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, and . rape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
dantly in the open air. ’ 

The Mansion is spacious and well adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsuroassed by any dwelling west of Hamilton. It coniains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and other appendages, : 

There is also a Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for rearing stock upon a 

extensive scale. 4 

The situation is delightful and central, the constant passing of steamers and sailing craft 
adding to the naturs] beauties of the Detroit river cdjetaing. When the Great W estern 
Railroad iscompleted, ;the terminus of which must be at Windsor), additional facility 
of communication wii be afforded. 

The former proprietor, having intended RoseBaNxk for a permanent residence, spared no 
exertions or expense lo Improve the premises and to render the Farm, Orchards and Gar- 
den a profitable investment. And it may be remarked that the standard Fruit ‘Trees alone, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their presen’ bearing state, be considered as worth a 

sum. 
ossession can be given immediately. 

For further particulars open te Mr. NEIL MACKINTOSH, Jr., Land Ageat, Toronto ; 
JAMES DOUGALL, Esq., Windsor; or to Mr. JAMES COURT? Agent tor the Proprie- 
tors, Montreal. 


Toronto, 14th August, 1851. 





ROBERT BEEKMAN. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


LATE ADDITIONS. Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day 
together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 
publication ot the New Catalogue, 

The Keading and News Roow is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers, 
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MR HUNTINGTONS NEW WORK; “ALBAN.” 
G. P. PUTNAM 


PUBLISHED ON THE 4TH INSTANT, 


ALBAN, A TALE OF THR NEW WORLD. By the author of Lady Alice. One volume 
lame, Clow 6: 95; Papen Covers, $1. aon *ER 

- Alice * w —Boston 
« Puls ean extraordinary book. e on graceful fency, ond oven a! high imagin- 
ative power, are uneparing throu, tu errold’s \. 

“ Talent of & order dooms in every peace New Monthly. 

“ Ave work of art and genius it is exceedingly well done.”—Church Review. 

“ Mr. Huntington's pictures of many familiar scenes of naturul beauty aod sacred associ- 

remind us of the and felicity of the author of the “Il mprovisatore,” while the 
ife and vivacity scenes, rival the bril iant conversations of “ Coningsby. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HEROINES. Fist Series with engrav- 
ings onsteel 12mo. Cloth gilt, $1 25. 
PROFESSOR ST. JOHN'3 ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. With plates, 12mo. Cloth 
75 conis. 


M2. WARREN’S PARA; OR, ADVENTURES ON THE SHORES OF THE AMA- 
ZON. 12mo. cloth, T5 cents. 





VIBWS OF CANADA. 


J= PUBLISHED by the the undersigned, a splendid Series of Six Views of Cauada , 
representing the following interesting scenes : 
GENERAL VIRW OF QUEBBC. THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
MONTMORENCY FALLS. GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL. 
GENERAL VIEW OF KINGSTON, GENERAL VIEW OF TORONTO, 


Price of the full set, plain, $2.—coloured in the best style, $5. Sold by all the book and 
printseliers in Canad: 


a, 
. GOUPIL & CO. Print Publishers, 


aug. 16—4t 289 Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
HAS NOW READY, 
VAGGAMUNDO, OR THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. By John E. Warren. } vol. [2mo. 


“ The author of the volume before us has evidently many of the necessary qualifications 
for a traveitersin Spain—light-hearted and , ay, his geod humour never deserts him, and he 
is d to view everything through a couleur de rose medium. Much of thie illusion 
may b» ascribed to the Senorftas who ye to exercise an unbounded sway over 
the susce; heart of our aitache. In his eyes Spuin is a paradise of houries of bewilder- 
ing beanty.”—{London Literary Gazette. } 


INCIDENTS IN LAFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. i2-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
login Theory, by Eleazer Lord. With an Introduction by Rev. R. W. Dickinson, D. D. 
vol, 12mo, 


The fol'owing works are in press, and will be published immediately— 
THE FALL OF POLAND. By L. C. Saxton. 2 vols. 12mo, with maps and illustrations . 
THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo, 
NAVAL L!F£—The Midshipman. By Lieut, W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. 1 vol, 12mo. 
RURAL HOMES.—Ste:‘ches of houses suited to American country life, with original de- 
signs, plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


145 Nassau Street, New York 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
To the Sheaiff of the city end ry! of New York :— 

Sir—Notice is hereby given that et the general election, to be held in this State, on the 
Toastey geenewes the first Monday of November next, the fullowing officers are to be 
elec owit:— 

A Judge of the Gourt of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot. 

A Secretary ef State, in the place of Chris.opher Morgan. 

A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller. 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt. 

An Attorney General, jn place cf Levi 8. Chatfield. 

A State Eugineer and Surveyor, in the place of H-z+kiah C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook. 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Judicial District, in the place of James 
G. King, whose term of service will — on the last day of December next. 

Also a Senator for the Third Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Se.ate Districts, in the place of 
Richard 8, Williams, Clarkson Crolius, James W. Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
whose term of service will —— on the last day of Decen ber next. 

County officers to be elected for said county :— 








Sixteen A y- 
A Register, in the place of Cornelius V. Anderson. 
A r,in the place of Frederick A. Tallmadge. 
Twe Judges of the Superior C in the place of Thomas J. Oakley and John L. Mason 
A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, inthe place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 
A Surrogete in oe pie of Alexander W. Bradford. 
A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Jacob L. Dodge. 
me Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 
illon. 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Also, there is to be elected a Justice for each of the Judicial Vistricts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Laws of 1851. 


Yours poopocttalty, 
' : CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
Suerire’s Orrice, August 28, 1851. 
I hereby certify that the above is a correct of the notice of the eral election 
be held on the 


copy to 
pany K ' esday —— =. first Lee | of November next, received this day 
‘om on. Ohristopker Morgan, re of State. 
. = THOMAS CARNLEY, 


N.B. All the B acece within thio conniy will phonks pus ton tiie notice ones ! 
Bb. re coun 8 notice once in 
oo ee eat tet cont in toetr bille for advertising the same as 80%n as the 
election is over, 60 that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and p.ssed for 
payment. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


[psn on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any BANK 
In THE Unitep KINGDOM ; 


Also Packaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Paat or Evaere, 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Smali parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of Every STZAMER 
ro Evrore. Apl 12. lyr. 





4YE5ER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPI 
F . COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ” 7 


This remedy {a offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the havpiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, hat almost ev ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, public!y known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases ofthe lungs, by its use, When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 

he public no longer hesitate what artidote to employ for the distressiag and dangerous 
ffecui pul y orgaas. which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidable attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &c., and fer Children it is the pleasaotest and safest medicine that can be obtained. 
No family should be without it, and those who have used it, never will. 
., Read the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where they are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicina 
witb an experience un imited on - ane of which they epeak. If there is any value in 
‘ale. : 





the judgment of experience, see 


We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectu:l remedy fo- 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would frown our 
maow tee otis composition, and eo Y- \ . ew d it co the afflict- 

as worthy their confidence, aud wi © firm conviction that it will do for thei 
reef elaine ge. a tans Bosse & Goatees, @ “4 

e » Edmands o, n, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, B: » Maine. Haviland, Harrall & Co, Charlesto”, S.C. Toieb : 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T.H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Pheodore A. Peck, Bur ington, 
Vermont. Haviland. Risley & Go, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Townsend. Pitisburg, Penn. Clark & Co » Chicago, [invis. E. E. Gay. Bur. 
lington, lowe. M A. Santos & , Norfolk, Virginia. Ed vard Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware, John Giver: & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W. H. Giman, Wash agton’ 
D. GC, J. Wright & Go. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr. Providence, R.I. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savanuah. Ga. Wade, Eoksiein & Co. Cincinnati, Onio. 

With such rseuracce, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, exce 
cond tn hee off upor trial. en, ger p an ad f) pt that 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
aug. 2—3m, 











PROF, ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the chine glands, eS eiege 
cuts.  &ec., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
nao has ns leg same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the hurse, and 
—— Biter of ae oy’ York “yy April 8 
r.copherous is only cheapest but the most u 
hair in a beautiful condiu Fa 


, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 


seful preparation for preserving the 
which has come unter our notice. It ig recommended by some 


of our best and sicians, and has been extensively and essfully used ij 
par's of the country. We think it indispensable toa neat toi let and heartil y piecmment ls 
to the It can be [po aye from all the best druegists, and in packages of half a 
dozen at areduced price at Prof. Barry’s Uffice, 137 Broad way. 


pt alan Sept. omen Ber ou Tos h 

x .— Mr, y : You have permission to use my name as havi 

a. the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the heir. I have always 

tom and to occasion a harshness to iny hair, and for three or four years it 

was Geis off and much changed in color, but since using your Tricopherous I feel 

ae end cee tortable, end my ha-r r = sirong and th to the roam Yoon of my 

ends ntances, cy y foun ves the most general satisfaction. 

Please to send three bouties by r, who will pay you. Catuanine NELson.. 
Copy of a letter from G. V. M 


pelye : 
New Y¥ 2-, 1850.—Prof. Barry.— : 
evap of arry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 


scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and duri 
that period T we my AQ advice of some of the must eminent payeicians. and have tried al 
the Tin and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
PIN ae Lg a po ya me yay 1a 80, #8 last resort, and to my surprise and 
a - t — cured aoe ‘wo months. Such was the violence of the dis- 


Respectfully yours, G.V.M. Rarerye 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 


£ old in Jarge bottles, 25 eents, at the principal ) Broad N 
“a pertancipel and merchants throughout te Gaieog Biates 2 ana — ona 


J ¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Doable Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


elegant collection has for vam oy oy Tne! in styleand finish. From 
: inthe fretentablishmonta in 2 he is ls to produceinatraments 
r 


of the nest + - tone, touch, 
recei per »-ail. Harps repaired, 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


guished member of the Medic Profession of this city the following testimo 
merits: a single tria) will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TeEsTIMONIAL.—- From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“ T have carefully examin . and in many Cy + a the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am ha to bear mony in favour. 

“Tt has long been s dexideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 
aa, which should combine ales the properties which 

eltzer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are erally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in whith | have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Sees. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ~ 4 my to general notice onon its intrinsic merits fally sup- 
a . 


port. RGE T. DEXTER, M. 

Sew. York, Merch Lat, 1848, No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 

r. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chésnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Gover, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 

june 3° o 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 
Tas INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with di and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 





The Terms are $25 for an eeiqnelle and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free, 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bang FOR THE W1pOW AND THE OpPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





WEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum, 


Samuel S. Howland, 
William Van Hook 


Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consal, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. MeUullon. 
BOSTON, 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
jeree = Peale piles . erigtem, - 
——- William Elliott. ne ore, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General sane 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agenta, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of char lication 
A bac | rout, end a A tly eee “ the United rk eee: rm 
art of the ca permanen! , in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases claims 
[should any cache rise} or otherwise. - CE Gioputed 
T days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle 


the time 
loan of one-half the amount ae ae 3 


annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
jicy. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and Offi 
of the different Local Boards and es, All communications to be addressed 1 ws 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCEs on Lives, whether single 
T to sell A ties,to purch Reversions,and to transactall business in which the ge 
Life is concerned. 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its smaii expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
a to wed terms v4 yet pam ay yee thaa the low rate of interest at- 

nable on investments by Britis om) es an eir generally large 
with any regard to 7 admit ~@ _ te os Pe Seana Cae 

An exact statement of its receipts ~ ‘_ermend annui blighed by th 
forwarded to all who may be interested, Aas 7 Go Company and 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which|and this is 
nearly ° may instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

Te partion who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 

their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 

the value of such ae as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 

—— for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
ereon. 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 

A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 

















Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Ye&ly; Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Year! 
° —s Premi ' Premium. , Premium, Preudum: | nt 
8. d. 8. > 8. d, 8s. d. 
2 | 117 4; 019 1 09 9 2 |;I1 91} 06% 4 ,fs 
25 se 11 T ® Oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 06 
30 29 8 ie | 012 10 30 » ? 2 ee. | 0 10 6 
35 217/180 0M 9; 35 26 4 138 8] ol2 | 














Tabies o' Raves, forms vi pro’ and a.‘ otherinformation b 
an i proposal, . may be obtained at the Head 
THOMAS M., SIMONS, Secretary. 


88 King Street. Hamilten. 9th April 1850. apl a 


perfect mechanism, toge with such improve- 

ments as fit icularly for extremes of climate, in country. A list ofprices and 
Soaiaiices ens to vel strings, &c. Music for the H arp 
by the first authors, received on tue arrival of the steamships. Orders for fazvion aD 
une 16—6m 


AS obtained among Physicians generally has drawn from an eminent and vey - 


exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN dij-_, = 
TE. and St, Thomas on Wednesday 8th October, at Soot Will sail for Be. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers, 
rice of Passage to Bermuda...........cssccccecee 
Pee “ do Wt. TROMAS.ccccccccocccccccccsencs % 


There is a regular Mai] communication between 8t 
Islands, Sevene Vere Cruz, Venezzela, &c. Thomas and all the Weg Inga 


The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., $8 Bross 
P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except ~\. 
Post Office. “=, 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs 
4 New York and Lavespest. vast ; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling ar name 











fax to land and receive Mails assengers. 
Captains. 
Africaesssvvvevsevseceseeseeseseees ged: RYTHG | AMIR sssveen cose: iE) 
ences soeee Ph tt ee eereeecbes . ‘siisa 
secereeeeececcesceecseee Ns non | Canada......0e..e00e voed, 
" Cambria.........0.., Wi. Harragg 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow_. 
— From =< 


Africa ...+0« 
B.. sees 







Passay e from New York or Boston to Lavezpest—ies CADIN, .6 0000 000000.81D 


Berths not secured until paid for. seeee 
Freigl : will be charged on apestepapens an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 

Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Roval Mail Steamships, are re 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the chips are fa 


E. CUNARD, Jr, 
38 Broadway, 
Common With Britis 
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THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC........ ercce Me 







ARCTIC... Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.... +»Capt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ......++ ecccccseccccccccccccces cocccccescees: Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort, 

Price of from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of ex 
State .S. . From Liverpool to New York, 235- ire cine 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From New York From Liverpool 












Wednesday...March.. ...00. .5th, 1851 Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 185) 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ Saturday........February...... » @ 
Wednesday. .April.sers..+0--2d, ** Saturday........March.......... 8th, “ 
Wednesday...April.......ee-16th, “ Saturday ... wecce cect, @ 
Saturday ......May ...+.e00+-10th, ‘ Wednesday ececercccce Oth, # 
Saturday ° . Wednesday séobecces ORR, @ 
Saurday : Wednesday «4th, “ 
Saturday kK 2th, “ 
Saturday ve «llth, “@ 
Satmrday _ 25th, “ 
Saturday ys - 9th, “ 
Saturday r -.23d, “ 
Saturday ” +. 6th, “ 
Saturday - “ Wednesday....August.. - 20th, « 
Saturday ......September.. .2°th, “ Wednesday....Sepiember...,. 3d, * 
Saturday ......October......lith, “ Wednesday .. September......17th, “ 
Saturday .....-October ......25th, Wednesday....October..........1st, “ 
Saturday ...... November ..... 8th, “ Wednesday....October........ 15th, “ 
Saturday ...... November ....22d, ‘“ Wednesday....October.........29th, “ 
Saturday ..... ——_ oon . ba mee Need sooeee 12th, “ 
Saturday ......December .... nesday., .November...... 2th, “ 
ay . Wednesday....December .....- ish’ “ 


Wednesday....December ...... 27th, “ 


apply to 
" ZDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 

eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 

thereof therein expressed, 


For freight or passage, 





—_——<$—7 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION CO. 
TRE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 





mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D, Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
aud Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiag days— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin...,Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt =... March 8 | Humboldt aps April 9 
Franklin ecco April 5} Franklin May 7 
Humboldt = sss May | Humboldt “7 June 4 
Franklin poo May 31) Franklin ‘ July 2 
Humboldt cece June 28} Humboldt eee July 8% 
Franklin coco July 26 | Franklin cone Aug. 27 
Humboldt cece Aug. 23) Humboldt aes Sept. 24 
Franklin inne Sept, 20} Franklin aah Get 2 
Humboldt ecco Oct. 18/ Humboldt coos Nov. 19 
Franklin ecco Nov. 15| Franklin eeee Dec. 
Humboldt cece Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Tneir eccommoe 
dations for passengers are of the most ap »roved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..+++++++++++: B12) 
From Havre or Southampton to New York ..c.cccecsesceecesecerenneeseesty 80 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An iy ee Surgeon a4 board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. comers 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


[ue Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, 16th, aad 26th of every mo! 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 















STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TX GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


Steamsuip 
‘‘ GLASGOW,” 
1850 T ons, and 4°0 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard s 


is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturda 
at 12 o’clo k noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Second do Fifty-five do. 


teamers.) Commander, 
y, the 11th October next, 


Th oe ole Eee ee ae b wi li ' 
ese ra'es include provisions, but not wines or liquors, whi: i i 
ot pada wee. P 8, q , which will be supplied on board 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York 
amemat, inh I. McSYMON, 


t, L851. 2 Beaver Street, 
The NEW YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort t ee 
the station early next Spring. +t) the Glasgow) will be o8 





LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are hd gm | ceteteale all ene 


> tually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London Cosa 
On the ist and 16th of every mouth throughout the rn aa and 26th, and Portsmouth 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
Devonshi H Mays Sept cquten, 
evonshire , new, ovey, Sy t 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 28 b 
Northumber rd, ss E 24, “ 4/July 13, Nov. 13, . = 
Southampton, new, | ae June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 23, “ 99’  u 28 
Victoria, Champion, | “ “ 2, ** z4/Aug 13’ Dee.13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March) “ 93, “ 93° 4 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, age Dect ga 2{ Sept 13; Jan. 13, May 18 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8} 4 23, & “93 ay a 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “ 24, “ g4lOct, 13) Feb.1S; June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are command i 
sore. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Snekes wee reyes p 


on, 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adul 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be fopak able ne pa 
peapese, or packages, sent by them, unless re vular Bilis of Lading are signed thereior. Ap 
i) “ J.HN GRISWOL , 70 South street, N. ¥ 











Isaac Webb..........-Cropper......+.Mar. l....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 
Constellation.. ote MINT c oie 006s vvcctkeRcdcccesEleccoos cote ye Peet oy 
Yorkshire... oe si A cabbns Jan 1.. 1... al 
Garrick....... ee 26 covctleccccoed locos "16 
Isaac Wright. wel! cece ceelGeeoeees 4 
Waterloo... <2 + Bo ee 0+. 26..+5 tl 
Montenaiae, Feb, '...June 1...0¢ m1 
Henry Clay. ool o--oeelLeereens 16 
Columbia... seaeel scene 1eoowntag 
Underwriter......000-SHipley.....cccccece ollscccccccelbeoeccooell| oases Bio 09 Boosey 
Manhattan. . steeeeee Mar, 1. July |-.N0 ‘ll 
Giada ssi heal e «Mth. .ceisesecoenteste fn RS |S see 
New York............Briggs.... VeF@D Levee SUMO 1 oes. OCt 1 seer eeedOneeeeelGneees "ss 
West Point.......00¢-AN@M. seceseeseoeelLeeeees coeLLicse cooel]|-+eee Brees + 1. Dee I 
Fidelin.......00-eeeee POMDOdY.....ceeseee16s+eeees oe lSeeereeeee]O| «+APF boo AUR Ioo! Oy 
ROSCIUS, ...00..+0000++SHOPPY..eeeececeeesQiseveeeeeDoecesececeQil ceerrerd ly severdlere : 


Se nd 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
‘uality in the days of agin be be —_ ss to. 875 
rice of passage to ragee seeeeereseesooeees 
bt bed to New York 


TR iceesceesesseeeeee 
ents for ships West Point. Waterioo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
” “i KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A f A. Lath “ow yy aay ry tate 
its for ships Roscius, Sidd enry Clay, an 
a spiasate ne SPORFORD, ner eno pee N. B- 
BROWN, S ., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mestesama, isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
Isaac Webb, and MO eDHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
od 





PACKETS FOR HAVRH. 


‘ork on th 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork 08 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


4 rom Havre - 
8T. DENIS st January......+eee++ 
Follansbee, master. Jia May... «sscerses jin June, 

lst September.... ..-- (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist ~ TUarY .. + seeeee i = 
emer eek } Hat Jae, ooeocceoen te Tae, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March......-+ veoes (16th Apri’, 
Conn, master. fiat July ee. aceecee se ¢ 16th August 

lst November. ..-+++++ C1 mber, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Ist April ...+0.-++++++ § 16th May, » 
Willard, master. let August ..+++++s 16th September, 

lst December. ... -- 16th January. 


the 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for 
eomstont and conveni of p rs and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade The price of presage is $100 without wines or liquors. 





acrually 
( ooce sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any bur those cm 
ant BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 





W. YOUNG. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





tnd to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London 


OFFICE, MO. $ BARCLAY STREET. 
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